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The South American Explorers Club 


The South American Explorers Club is a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian association founded in 1977 in Lima, Peru, for the 


following purposes: 
— To advance and sup all forms of scientific field exploration and research in such areas as biology, geography, anthropology, oceano- 


-T 


tion thrgaghout the continent of South America. 
<< make available reliable information on all organizations in South America which offer services to travelers, scientists and 


, archacolo lated sciences, as well as field sports such as whitewater running, mountaineering, caving and others. 
jae ibuti the support of scientific research and exploration that comes within the Club’s range of interests. 
ro} educational, scientific and cultural nature. 
her the exchange ‘ormation among scientists, adventurers and travelers of all nations with the purpose of encouraging 


en. 


— To record and publish rch in the natural sciences and documented accounts of adventure/sports. 
-~ To awaken greater interest in and appreciation for wilderness conservation and wildlife protection. 


Fan 


: i Magazine 
The South Ameiede Explore? fa scientific and educational magazine published by the South American Explorers Club. 


’ Four issues of the South Amerigan Explorer are included in the Club’s regular US$25 membership fee. Subscription only is 
USS$1S. See Catalog at back of magazine for airmail postage. No additional charge for overseas surface mail. 

‘The South American Explorépis:interested in receiving readable accounts of scientific studies and adventure/sports activities 
in South America. Although we cannot use highly technical reports, we want a strong flavor of scientific objectives. Articles describing 
historical exploration, biographies of notable South American explorers and evocative descriptions of unusual places can also be used. 
Essentially, the South American Explorer aspires to be a serious and authoritative source of information about exploration and the 


field sciences. ‘a2: 
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“at, Membership 


Membership:i is open to women and men of all nationalities and all ages, subject to ratification by the Club’s Executive Committee. 


No professional qualifications are required. 


The regular annual membership fee is US$25 (or equivalent in Peruvian currency). Members receive four issues of the Club’s 


magazine, the South American Explorer, discounts on books, pamphlets and maps. 


— 


Mentbers are not permitted to use the Club or its facilities for commercial purposes or personal gain. 


Lima Clubhouse Services (For Members) 


A Friendly, knowledgeable staff will help with your travel needs and may be called upon for help when problems arise. 
A wide variety of information sources related to South America are available, such as: 


Trip Reports: Detailed, up-to-date reports by Club Members describing recent a and adventures, 
Library: Wide range of reference books in English and Spanish. 

Maps: A large collection of topographical, geological and road maps. 

People: Network of knowledgeable people are available for specialized information. 

Files: Newspapers, magazine articles and special reports covering a wide range of topics are on hand. 


Members are entitled to discounts on books, maps, leg pouches, iodine, etc. 

The Club will sell used equipment for members. 

The Club provides storage for equipment and valuables. 

Members may use the Club’s address to receive mail and messages. 

The Club staff will make hotel reservations in Lima. 

The Club staff will reconfirm international flight reservations. 

Members looking for a travel companion should apply in person at the Lima Clubhouse. 
Members are invited to use the Club’s book exchange. 

The staff will advise on expeditions and provide logistical support for groups and individuals. 
The Club is your home away from home; Hours: Monday-Friday, 9:30-5:00. 
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THE hill and town of 
Potosi. A woodcut 
by Agustin de Zarate 
in “Historia del 
descubrimiento y 
conquista del Perd," 
Antwerp,1555. The 
¥ A earliest known 
By Kim MacQuarrie drawing of a New 
World mining 
enterprise. 


I. a bright, high-altitude Bolivian morning. 
Below us sprawls the infamous mining town of 
Potosi -- once the richest city in the Western 
Hemisphere, 

We stand on the flank of the great, pink hill 
known as Cerro Rico, near one of the moun- 
tain’s 5,000 shafts; each is marked by a pile of 
green tailings. We gaze down on the ancient 
imperial city ringed by mountains. From here 
flowed a river of silver to support the Kingdom 
of Spain. 

"Potosi is the city of the Devil," says 
Eduardo Garnica. Still a young man, Eduardo 
used to be a miner. Now he works as a guide. 
"Outside the mine, the miners are Catholics. 
But inside, they worship the Devil! All of them! 

"We have many gods here. We also believe 
in Pacha Mama and Tatacatchu and in the Sun. 

"The last three Saturdays in June," he 
continues, "we celebrate the festival of Pacha 
Mama (mother earth). On each of these days, 
miners and their families lead four or five 
llamas up the mountain. The Ilamas have thick 
fur and wear ear tassels. The women sharpen 
knives. The miners chew a little coca, and drink 
a little alcohol. More alcohol is forced down 
the throats of the llamas. Then the men wash 
their hands and feet. 

"They pray to Pacha Mama. They pray for 
good fortune -- for more silver, more zinc, more 
tin. They pray for a better year than last. Then, 
at precisely twelve o’clock, the miners cut the 
llamas’ throats. The sacrifice, they say, feeds 
Pacha Mama." 

They catch the llamas’ blood in buckets, 
then splatter it on the stones at the entrance of 
the mine, stones already black with the blood of 
previous festivals. 

Eduardo kneels and knocks chips off a large 
gray stone. These he places into several small 
metal lamps, carefully adding water before he 
replaces the lids. The water reacts with the 
stone, calcium carbide, to produce a com- 
bustible gas. As he lights each lamp, a small 
yellow flame takes hold. Each burns up to 15 
hours. 

Miners stand in clusters before the gaping 
entrance. They are silent. Each grasps a bag of 
coca and stuffs fingerfulls of the dried leaves 
into a cheek. 

"This is their first coca," says Eduardo. 
"They will take more at noon, and that will be 
all while they are inside.” 

By Bolivian law, a miner must be at least 18 
years of age, but many start work at 12 or 13. 
In this mine -- a cooperative -- a youth starts 
out as an ayudante, or helper, assisting a more 


The author, Kim MacQuarrie, a_ former 
naturalist/guide at the Explorer's Inn in 
Tambopata, Peru, is an anthropologist currently 
studying a recently discovered tribe in Peru’s 
southern jungle. 


experienced miner. As an apprentice, he is 
paid by the older miner, with a portion of his 
wage going to the cooperative. 

After three or four years, when the young 
miner feels he can work safely on his own, he 
asks the cooperative to make him a socio, or 
member. 

We walk carefully along a small railway 
track through the dripping tunnel, Lamps sput- 
ter, throwing off thin, yellow flames. Shadows 
loom on the walls; pools of water glisten 
underfoot. 

Miners say the Devil is the true owner of the 
mine, and it is from the Devil that they get the 
silver. The miners know that God is in the sky 
but that the Devil is underground. 

For this reason, in every mine you will see a 
statue of the Devil which the miners have made. 
Every Friday evening, the miners will approach 
the statue. They will chew coca, drink alcohol 


WHERE daylight 
ends and the 
mine begins. 
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COCA leaves 
give miners the 
energy to face 
the extraordinary 
rigors of 

their work. 
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and beg the Devil for more silver, more luck. 

February 15th is the Devil’s festival. Miners 
put cigarettes in the Devil’s mouth, then festoon 
the statue with paper streamers, coca leaves, 
and small bottles of alchohol. This will bring 
good fortune, and prevents accidents in the 
mine. It is an old belief, and as we thread our 
way carefully through the darkness and the hot 
and fetid air, it seems very reasonable. In every 
mine you will see a statue of the Devil that the 
men worship. They call it fio, or uncle. 

In the upper sections of the mine, tunnels 
are lined with cut stones forming a rough but 
continual arch. 

"This area was worked by the Spanish," 
Eduardo says. "They used slave labor -- Indian 
and Black." Later, we enter shafts from post- 
Colonial times -- small, low and narrow shafts 
with few supports, and no ventilation -- dug 
hastily for quick extraction and quick profit. 


The Incas mined precious metals well before 
the arrival of the Spanish but knew nothing of 
Potosi’s immense riches. The town later be- 
came enshrined in the phrase -- "Este es un 
potost!" -- referring to anything of tremendous 
value. 

In 1544, so legend has it, the Indian Diego 
Huallpa discovered Cerro Rico. Searching for a 
stray llama, he was forced to spend the night on 
a hillside. In the fierce cold, he gathered up 
rocks, placed them in a circle and lit a fire. As 
the flames leapt up, the rocks melted in streams 
of pure silver. : 

Diego, with a friend, worked the mountain 
in secret. He knew better than to tell the 
Spanish. But word got out. 

At the far end of the first level, we come 
upon a vast pit. There a stone dropped into the 
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blackness falls hundreds of feet below. Once 
this rich labyrinth swarmed with slaves, holding 
a pick in one hand and a dripping candle stub 
on the wrist of the other. Living in the mines 
for months on end, they died in droves. 

A sudden rumbling resounds in the shaft 
behind us and increases as we press against the 
sides of the tunnel. Out of the black, a metal 
cart appears, rumbles on to the end of the track, 
then just before the abyss, it tilts. A pile of 
crushed stone cascades over the edge. The 
wagon reverses. Briefly we glimpse the lamplit 
faces of a young boy and a man. 

The site where hundreds of slaves once 
labored and died is now a rubbish pit. 

We wind our way down to the second level. 
Built after the Spanish, there are no cut stone 
archways. The tunnel narrows, the ceilin 
drops. We stoop. Water trickles down the ro 
in slender silver threads. Here and there in the 
lamplight bright green crystals cling glistening 
to the rock like luminescent plants. 

"You see this?" says Eduardo, pointing over- 
head. A dark sparkling band, like the Milky 
Way, drops down the side of the shaft. “An old 
silver vein," he whispers. We drop even lower 
and follow. 

We're only on the second level, but already 
we have stripped down to t-shirts. The air is 
foul. Crawling and groping, the sweat drips 
from our bodies. 

Dim lights approach from behind. We move 
aside. Three miners with lamps file by, walking 
silently with mechanical purpose, lumbering 
into the depths. 

Eduardo points to a small, foot-wide tunnel 
branching off the main shaft. "Listen," he says, 
as we crouch down. We hear distant tapping, 
the faint, brittle sound of metal on rock. 

"In a small hole like this, the miner works 


alone." 

Slowly, we become aware that all about us, 
suspended in a warren of small tunnels, miners 
are working the mountain like ants in a huge 
hill. Crawling on their bellies, they are called 
gusanos, or worms -- wriggling hundreds of 
meters into the depths of the mountain. 


We continue down the main shaft as Eduar- 
do fills us in on some history. 

In 1952, the year of Bolivia’s popular 
revolution, the government expropriated and 
nationalized all tin mines, mines previously 
owned by just three wealthy families. Even- 
tually, having failed to finance and properly 


equip the mines, three types of ownership -- 
state, cooperative and private -- developed. 
Nothing was done to improve the obsolete 
methods of extraction, however, and over the 
years, profits declined. 

Mining always paid scant wages, barely 
enough to keep alive a miner and his family of 
often six to 12 children. Then in 1985, the price 
of tin collapsed world-wide. Some 80% of 
Bolivia’s state-owned mines shut down. Of the 
27,000 miners employed by the state, 20,000 
ended up on the streets. 

Miners prefer state-owned mines that offer 
housing benefits, food subsidies, and better 
working conditions. But with only a few state 
mines left, they chose cooperative over the 
private mines. 

"The miners are less exploited in a coopera- 
tive," says Eduardo. 

Some 80% of the mines in Bolivia are now 
cooperative; 18-19% are private. All are small- 
scale operations, using little or no machinery, 


with no ventilation -- demanding dangerous, 
back-breaking work. 


A miner’s life is short. Those that begin in 
their early teens are rarely able to work at age 


"They get silicosis, or mal de mina," Eduardo 
says. "It affects the lungs. When a miner has 
silicosis, he will often continue working until 
half of his lungs are gone. Then he has to 
retire. The cooperative pays him something, 
but it’s very little -- about $12 per month. 

"Some miners have formed their own coop- 
eratives," Eduardo says. "They rent the mines 
from the state. They elect older miners as 
directors. Directors serve for one year. Then 
they hold new elections." 

The miner-owned cooperatives have no 
fixed wages as in state or private mines. 
Instead, miners are paid for quantity and 
quality. Each miner works on his own; he 
mines his own tunnel to make money. He must 
produce. If his luck turns bad, he can get an 
interest free loan from the cooperative. When 
he starts producing again, he pays it back. 

"There are no engineers -- each miner relies 
on his own experience. If he strikes a good 
vein, it’s his -- no one else can work it. That’s 
the law of the mine. Every mine has laws. All 
the miners know them." 

We slither down a wet shaft of rock and 
mud to the third level. Mud sticks to our hands. 
Hotter still, we are bathed in sweat. The 
slightest exertion leaves us gasping. 

"There are no ventilation shafts," Eduardo 
points out. "The only oxygen comes in from the 
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ABOVE: Cerro Rico today. BELOW: Miners offer cigarettes, 
alcohol and paper garlands to their patron, the Devil. 
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mouth of the mine. The fifth level is 450 meters 
down. There temperatures average over 90 
degrees." 

We long to return to the mine’s cool, blood- 
stained entrance. 


"Most miners work from ten in the morning 
to one in the afternoon," Eduardo says as we 
descend, "then they take a break inside the 
mine, and chew some coca. 

“Some miners leave at four to eat in the city. 
Later they return to work all night. This is 
called hacer double, to work through the day 
and night. It all depends on the miner, but most 
work six hours a day." 

Entering a small side shaft, we see a light. A 
miner crouches with his young ayudante. We 
exchange cigarettes. He holds his lamp over 
freshly exposed rock, and points to the faint 
crystals of his silver vein. 

He has the traditional tools: a bag of coca, a 
carbide lamp, an iron pike and explosives. 
There is a small hole directly beneath the vein. 
In a few minutes, he will insert dynamite and 
light the fuse. 

We limp on down the shaft another 30 
meters or so and turn into a small side tunnel to 
wait out the explosion. A light flickers at the 
tunnel’s end. 

"That’s the Devil’s chamber," Eduardo ex- 
plains. We approach the light and find a niche 
in the wall sheltering a crude, hand-made 
statue. In front of this image of the Devil burns 
a small ring of candles. Small offerings are 
scattered about -- streamers, coca leaves, 
finger-sized bottles of liquor -- all reverent gifts 
from the miners. 

We sit in the Devil’s chamber and sweat, 
waiting for the explosion. 

"A miner blasts out veins little by little," 
Eduardo explains. "Then he ag up the ore, 
putting it in a shoulder sack that sometimes 


weighs 35 kilos. This he hauls up through the 
winding shafts to the first level, the only level 
with wagons. 

"At the end of the week, he will take his load 
down to the cooperative where a chemist will 
analyze a sample." 

The miner is paid according to the current 
rate on the London exchange. Average pay in a 
private mine comes to $70/month; in a state 
mine, $125. In a cooperative, with no set salary, 
profits vary. 

"One miner took out 800 million pesos 
(US$400) in one month," says Eduardo. "But 
others take out nothing." 

We hear a shout. The Devil’s face in the 
candlelight is motionless. Echoing down the 
shaft comes a loud, metallic "Poon!" 

We return and crowd into the shaft. The 
miner and his ayudante are busy. An acrid 
smell fills the air. Thin veils of dust surround 
us. Freshly shattered rock lies on the ground. 
We watch as the ayudante picks out pieces of 
glistening rock and places them in a bag. The 
old miner works steadily at another hole in his 
silver vein. 

We have seen enough. We do not need to 
see the levels still below us. They must be as 
close to hell as you get, in Bolivia or anywhere 
else. Gasping for air, we trudge slowly back, 
gusanos all about us, alone on their bellies in 
the sunless shafts. 


Wirt about unions? 

"No," Eduardo replies, "there are no unions. 
Here miners never go on strike; never protest. 
In a cooperative, miners don’t care about the 
government, be it socialist, democratic or 
military. 

“Miners are paid for production. Even 
when the state miners strike against the 
government, cooperative miners keep working. 

"State miners are different. They always 
oppose the military and the dictators. There 
have been many confrontations, many battles 
between miners and the military. 

Eduardo explains: "After the revolution of 
’52, miners armed themselves, like a popular 
army. The military didn’t like that. They 
waited. 

"Then on the 24th of July, 1967, in the min- 
ing center of Siglo 20, the military attacked. 
The military cowards said to themselves: ‘We 
can disarm them while they are drunk.’ They 
surrounded the miners at one in the morning, 
and opened fire. 

"They massacred them all -- women, chil- 
dren, miners. Ever since then, miners have had 
little power." 

We plod on through the labryinth, the air 
growing steadily fresher and cooler. 

"There is a miner’s festival in February," 
Eduardo adds, "the festival of Tatactachu, or 
Dios Minero. 

"In each mine men disguise themselves as 


devils or Indians. Others paint themselves 
black -- imitating Black slaves that mined for 
the Spanish. 

"It starts at about two in the afternoon. 
From each mine, men pour out and down the 
hill, all the while dancing as Indians, as Blacks, 
as devils. People come from all over to watch. 

"On the way down, they light sticks of 
dynamite and throw them. 

"Poon! Poon! Poon! 

"Later in the afternoon, they make a 
parrillada. They roast llama meat and bake 
potatoes in adobe ovens. 

"Afterwards the people drink, chew coca and 
play music. This is the fiesta of the Mineral 
God -- a very good festival." 

Up ahead, a small circle of light. Walls drip 
into pools of water. 

We reach the exit. Stepping out onto the 
side of Cerro Rico, we suck in the fresh breeze, 
the clean, high-altitude air. Never has the earth 
looked or smelled so good. 

We descend toward the once imperial city of 
Potosi, walking slowly, stretching our cramped 
backs. Beneath us, working in endless night, 
the miners burrow on -- offering up their lungs 
and their lives, praying that their Devil and their 
aos will not abandon them in their hour of 
need, 


[For a compelling history of the boom days of 
Potost’s silver mines and the terrible toll they 

took in human misery, the Club offers a limited 
quantity of the now out-of-print Miners of the 
Red Mountain at the special member price of 
$10.00; $12 non-members. 


MINER at 
work with 
a carbide 
lamp. 


By Chris Lizza 


Seasonality, seasonality! The bane 
of skiers everywhere. Just when you 
think you’ve finally got the perfect turn 
down pat, the snow melts and the 
mountains turn a hideous brown. Oh 
sure, there’s always next season, but 
after such a long break, you have to 
relearn all those tricks you finally 
picked up last season. It takes months 
before you feel right on skis again. 

"Well, that was fun, but what do we 
do now?" is the yearly refrain muttered 
by thousands of ski professionals and 
aficionados. Here at Mammoth on the 
last day of the season, usually around 
July 4th, outrageous costumes and on- 
slope craziness abound. It’s a 
celebration of sorts. "But I don’t want 
to celebrate. I want to ski!" I cry in the 
futile hope that another four-foot 
dumper is headed our way. 

To extend the season longer, we’ll 
head into the backcountry and ski some 
incredible chute. But you can only get 
one or two runs a day, and you still face 
the same problem -- the snow will soon 
be gone. 

"Surely there’s good snow with lifts 
somewhere right now." I dream of 
polar bears and white panoramas. 
“Let’s see, it must be winter some- 
where...New Zealand, Australia (too 
low), Antarctica (no lifts), South 
America -- yeah, and I can practice my 
Spanish." 

So off to Santiago we fly, me and 
my Pre’s, to seek out strange new 
bowls, new ski areas, to boldly shred 
where no gringo has dared to shred 
before. 

This is a description of my South 
American skiing experiences and a 
guide to others taken by a sudden, 
incurable craving for something cold, 
white and deep in the sweltering dog 
days of August. 


CHILE 
Portillo 


My adventure began in Portillo with a 
picturesque three-hour drive through 
famous Chilean vineyards beneath 
Cerro Aconcagua (22,831ft; 6,959m), to 
the top of the main pass between Chile 
and Argentina. According to our 
babbling bilingual hostess, the pass had 
just opened after record August snows. 

I had heard so much of Portillo, 
from the F.L.S. races of the late 60s to 
the speed skiing records of the 80s. I 
had great expectations. 

What a disappointment! Only three 
chairlifts and perhaps two short Poma 


lifts for the experienced skiers. There 
are also two "va et vients" for advanced 
skiers. These zip four or five skiers up 
an avalanche chute chariot-style, only 
to stop about a third of the way up, 
leaving adventurous skiers to wonder 
what lies above. 

The snow is very good though, and 
there are many chutes you can traverse 
into. The ski school is staffed mostly 
by students and alumi from my alma 
mater UVM, while patrolmen who 
speak no English earn about 
US$100/month. The hotel is allegedly 
the biggest attraction, according to 


boisterous Argentines who abound 
here. Popular evening activities run 
late. If you haven’t yet seen Argentines 
play volleyball, head for the parquet- 
floored gym. It is certain to enhance 
your Spanish vocabulary! 

When skiing the Andes, early 
acceptance of a few things will avoid 
frustration. The biggest problem for 
excitable skiers is that lifts generally 
don’t open until 9:30 a.m. Also, dinner 
is usually not served before 10:00 p.m., 
and the disco doesn’t open until mid- 
night. This makes it easy to give up any 
notion about skiing that early, hard 


THE author skiing La Parva '87. Who needs summer? 
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snow before all the other idiots crowd 
the hill. It’s best to resign yourself to 
the late night, vacation approach of 
these highly social Latinos. The sign 
on my hotel room door reminded 
partygoers that, "Skiing is Still a 
Daytime Sport for Some," a_ point 
largely forgotten at Portillo. 


Villarica 
1o 
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Parva, Colorado/Farellones, 
Valle Nevado 


Better skiing and skiers can be found 
closer to Santiago at the enormous ski 
complex of La Parva, El Colorado/ 
Farellones and the newly constructed 
Valle Nevado. Although _ ticket 
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Portillo 
La Patva 
El Colorado-Farellones 
Valle Nevado 
Lagunillas 
Termas de Chillan 
Volcan Antuco 
Volcan Lonquimay 
Volcan Llaima 
. Volcan Villarica 
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transfers remain a problem, this triad 
forms the single greatest ski complex in 
South America. 

Good snow and chutes abound. 
The T-bar called "Cono Este" at El 
Colorado had so much snow at its base 
that the bullwheel was two meters 
under snow before the snow cats dug it 
out. Sheave assemblies on all the 
surface lifts had to be marked with 
bright ribbons so you wouldn’t hit your 


head passing underneath. 
For chutes, Farellones is best. They 
are called "Falsoembudos," which 


means false funnels. They empty just 
above the beginner areas and offer 
many lines of descent. La Parva also 
offers some vertical opportunities at 
the summit, but you need to hike and 
traverse a bit more, especially to reach 
the famous "Chiminea" (Chimney). 
Few people ski these precipicios. In 
1988, the first season for Valle Nevado, 
drought hit, so this new area has yet to 
yield her secrets to future skiers. 


Termas de Chillan 


Farther south, the skiing leaves the 
Cordillera for a series of large but low 
volcanoes near Puerto Montt. The first 
and without question the best skiing is 
at Termas de Chill4n, a hot springs/ski 
resort for all levels. The bowl/chute 
system to the right of the only chairlift 
is reminiscent of Tuckerman’s but with 
steaming fumaroles making the chute 
reek of sulfur. This long chairlift 
unfortunately opens late and seldom 
during inclement weather. But when it 
does, the skiing terrain is truly 
excellent. A couple of homeboys from 
Texas could not handle the poor 
management and rainy weather and 
retreated homeward, crying to their 
travel agent for refunds. 


Antuco 


The next volcano is Antuco. When my 
Hertz finally made it to the base after a 
recent snowstorm, all was quiet. With 
a little prodding, Jorge, the lift opera- 
tor/mechanic/ticket seller/ski patrol/ 
etc., revved up two ancient Poma lifts 
and let this lonely gringo ski to his 
heart content. Imagine skiing the base 
of an immense volcano after a good 
spring storm with not another person 
in sight. That’s Antuco! 


Lonquimay 


Farther south, Lonquimay offers one 
new, but useless, beginner Poma 


ascending a miniscule mound at the 
base of this giant volcano. Lack of 
interest kept it shut down, so I hiked to 
a well-shaped bowl on the center of its 
face. Lonquimay in late September is 
like Shasta in June except for its trees. 
The tall and spindly araucaria push 
through the cinder soil. 


Llaima 


Next is Llaima, touted "Favorite of 
Chilean skiers, particularly in late 
winter." Sure. The final two kilo- 
meters must be traversed on foot 
because of snowed-in roads. (I’ve 
never seen a snow plow in Chile.) 
There are three T-bars -- one is broken 
and another useless, because more 
than three skiers overloads it. The still, 
gray, eerie deadness would make a 
great setting for a ski-horror flick. 


Villarica 


Then comes Villarica, another dead 
area. Several years ago, a storm 
deposited so much rime ice on the 
cables that all the lifts ripped apart 
overnight. There are great plans to 
start over, and a new road is under 
construction. Still, despite promises of 
a 1989 ski season, things take time in 
Chile. Give it until 1990, at least. 
Don’t miss the fabulous lakeside Gran 
Hotel Pucén. 


Antillanca 


Moving south, Antillanca is alive and 
well. Though small, Antillanca has all 
modern amenities. Located in the 
middle of a large, steamy temperate 
rainforest of ferns, with bamboo and 
clear limestone streams, you could 
slash a slalom course with a machete, 
this being one of the few areas in the 
world with a deciduous treeline. 


Osorno 


Osorno, last of the Chilean volcanoes, 
boasts a new resort with one good, long 
T-bar. Perhaps the most picturesque 
of all the southern volcanoes, Osorno 
offers spectacular views of rugged 
glaciers towering above several giant, 
trout-filled lakes. 


Farther south in archipelagic Chile 
rises Cerro Fraille; and in Punta 
Arenas, Cerro Mirador. But with 
limited funds and dreaded summer 
drawing nearer, Argentina could wait 
no longer. i 


ABOVE: EL Colorado '87. T-bar "Cono Este" slightly buried after record August snows, BELOW: 
Portillo '87, Pass Tunnelled under ski run. Note amount of snow. In 1988, this area was brown 


and barren. 
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Bariloche 


Bariloche. Ski Town, South America. 
Like Portillo, it offers not only skiing 
but skiing history. South American 
skiing originated here way back with 
Swissies who still influence the local 
architecture and food. 

This is a tourist town, resembling 
the North Shore of Tahoe. Between 
November and April, you'll find trout 
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and salmon as huge as the rivers and 
lakes they inhabit. Beware -- between 
July and September, Bariloche is 
renown for undependable skiing con- 
ditions. 

Here all ski areas suffer from low 
altitude; rain can fall at any time of the 
year. When there is little snow, chairs 
carry skiers to the upper slopes where 
the snow and skiing are better. With 
ample snow, skiing at the base is ex- 
cellent, with great off-piste oppor- 
tunities. 


ABOVE LEFT: Clearing after a storm. Chillan 
1987. BELOW LEFT: La Hoya 1988. Note 
simultaneous unloading from T-bar in the 
foreground and the chair in the background. 
This system is unique in the world. 


Cerro Catedral 


The most accessible and best ski area is 
Cerro Catedral. Although operated by 
three companies, lift tickets are 
interchangeable. Ten chairlifts and 
eleven surface lifts, makes this the 
biggest single ski area in all of South 
America. Even when the town is 
packed, the slopes are never crowded 
as long as there is enough snow to run 
aaa lifts. The tram is for sightseers 
only. 


Chapelco 


Nearby Chapelco boasts the only 
gondola on the continent, and the 
newly developed upper sections have 
turned this family resort into an area to 
challenge all. Further development of 
the backside would open incredible 
extreme skiing. Like Catedral, the 
upper lifts are deserted. Perhaps the 
best thing about Chapelco is the small, 
tranquil village at its base. Unlike 
Bariloche, San Martin de los Andes 
has neither the rowdy students nor the 
ugly graffiti so omnipresent in Bari- 
loche. 


Cerro Bayo 


At Cerro Bayo, a chairlift under con- 
struction will complement two aging 
Poma lifts serving all four runs. The 
skiing is good but a little hiking 
enlarges possibilities. Hey, it’s skiing. 


La Hoya 


South of Bariloche just outside of 
Esquel, runs are good at a resort called 
La Hoya. La Hoya boasts three 
Pomas, one-and-a-half chairlifts and 
one-and-a-half T-bars, sort of. When 
the T-bar track gets icy, they replace 
half the T’s with single chairs. Loading 
and unloading can be interesting, but 
riding the chairs is really amazing. The 
lift looks 30-years-old. The best skiing 
is on the only sunny slope. This 
requires a moderate hike to the top, 
but the reward is three varied chute 
systems with large hanging cornices to 
challenge the best skier. 


Cerro Martial 


In the far south, just outside of 
Ushuaia in Tierra del Fuego, you come 
to Cerro Martial. Although the alti- 
tude is very low, they had plenty of 
snow in 1988. This could be a good 
side trip when visiting such a unique 
region. 


Valle de las Leas 


Hop a bus heading north from Bari- 
loche. Gauchos get on and off at 
nowhere destinations along the desert- 
ed and desertified eastern slope. After 
24 hours, you arrive at Malargue, which 
resembles Lone Pine in the Eastern 
Sierra of the United States. Tourist 
planes land, dust storms rise. Another 
bus takes you up the desolate, goat- 
infested valley. 

Las Lefas is an intriguing jumble 
of ancient Egyptian architecture and 
Greek god place names. The self- 
serving French managerial philosophy 
or rather an inept Argentine adaptation 
thereof is apparent everywhere, but this 
is nonetheless one of the finest ski 
mountains in the world. Six widely 
dispersed chairlifts serve uncountable 
chutes. Chairlift "Marte" is perhaps the 
most incredible in the world. It alone 
serves four major chute systems, while 
another must serve over 50 distinct 
untracked, rocklined runs. Yet another 
new chair on the north side will open 
even more chute systems. This place is 
misnamed, It should be called "Valle 
de las Canaletas" meaning guess what 
in Spanish. 

Well, of course, the rich city slick- 
ers can’t ski all these chutes. Why, they 
look more like ants way down there 
with their French ski instructors while 
I'm up here like a condor in the crags 
and spires. And the powder lasts until 
you ski all the chutes even if it takes all 
season or longer. Powder pigs die of 
overeating here. 

Anything goes at Las Lefias. Ski as 
fast as you like, anywhere you please, 
on any equipment, with the cute lift op, 
world cup racers or spoiled rich kids 
from Buenos Aires. Only a hot cup of 
Argentine mate with the patrolmen in 
the lift shacks would interrupt my ski 
day here. 

But Las Lejias has its problems. 
Much of the winter is too windy or 
stormy to run "Marte." This seriously 
limits skiing, especially during national 
team training every August. For this 
reason, it is best to come in September. 
Also, it can be expensive, especially if 


you purchase a package in the US. The 
same package costs about one-third as 
much in Argentina, or you can stay in a 
hotel in San Rafael or Malargue. Then 
again, the nearby hot springs resort of 
Lahuen Co offers warm rooms and ex- 
cellent, filling homemade dinners for 
the local Mendocinos in the know. 


Vallecito and Los Penitentes 


North of Las Lefias, near the border 
with Chile, are the Vallecito and Los 
Penitentes ski areas. 

Vallecito is old and inexpensive -- a 
fun day ski area. For a mere US$6.00, 
you get a roundtrip bus ride to this 
little gem and a lift ticket. What’s the 
catch? They don’t open until 10:30 
a.m.! 

Los Penitentes, just over the bor- 
der from Portillo, closed early in ’87 
with plenty of snow and never opened 
in ’88. Such a lack of commitment to 
the skiing public is reprehensible but 
typical throughout South America. 


LAS LENAS '87 
"Marte," the 
greatest chairlift 
in the world. 

In August 1987 
it was destroyed 
by avalanche. 


BOLIVIA 


Only Chacaltaya in Bolivia does the ski 
season coincide with that in the North- 
ern Hemisphere. Actually, they have 
skiing year-round on a permanent 
snowfield. At about 5,300m (17,390ft) 
above sea level, this is the highest ski 
area in the world. The most difficult 
problem here is not the elevation but 
rather clipping onto the cable lift. The 
base lodge serves coca tea for those 
seriously afflicted by the altitude. No 
disco. 


So, fear not. You can find excellent 
skiing nearly year-round in our won- 
derful, snowy world. Only the period 
from mid-October to mid-November 
now Offers a brief respite from life in 
Langes. Yes, head south where the 
Spanish is easy, everything’s cheap, the 
girls are beautiful and the chutes are 
virgin. You need never see summer 
again. iba 
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a -- bears and kangaroos, 
too -- are appealing perhaps because, 
like us, they stand on two feet. 
Watching the Magellanic penguins of 
Punta Tombo is like watching Central 
Casting’s call for: "One million extras 
in dinner dress for the Grand Ball 
Scene, please." From afar, they look 
like a black tie gathering, milling about, 
engaged in animated cocktail conversa- 
tion. Penguins are, in fact, gregarious, 
commonly choosing to stand close 
together and rub up against each other. 

Given the obvious anthropomor- 
phism, it is difficult to imagine why for 
400 years these odd but appealing birds 
were viewed as a dumb and/or vicious 
species -- to be subdued and exploited. 
That combination of ignorance and 
economic entrepreneurship has signifi- 
cantly undermined survival opportuni- 
ure for this important South American 

urd, 

There are 17 species of penguins. 
Most inhabit the Antarctic and sub- 
Antarctic waters below South America 
or around South Africa, Australia and 
New Zealand. The Magellanics 
(spheniscus Magellanicus) are one of 
five species that thrive in South 
America. 

The first European to describe a 
penguin was most likely an anonymous 
Spanish or Portuguese sailor aboard 
Vasco da Gama’s ship en route to India 
in 1499, who said of the birds that they 
were "as large as ganders, with a cry 
resembling the braying of asses, which 
could not fly." That entry in a journal 
was written somewhere off the western 
coast of South Africa, and it probably 
describes a species of penguin known 
today as the Black-footed or Jackass 
penguin, a close relative of the Magel- 
lanic species. 

The first known sighting of a South 
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American penguin was made by the 
Italian adventurer, Antonio Pigafetta, 
who sailed with Ferdinand Magellan in 
1519. In the narrow straits of icy water 
between Patagonia and Tierra del 
Fuego, Pigafetta recorded seeing enor- 
mous bands of "large geese...being all 
of blacke colour, and such as cannot 
flye." (Strictly speaking, penguins do 
fly, but not in the air. They use their 
wings as flippers in the water with the 
exact motion that other birds use in the 
air and their feet as rudders. In this 
manner, penguins propel themselves 
along at speeds of up to 48 kilometers 
[30 miles] per hour.) 

It is not clear what, if any, close 
contact Magellan’s crew had with these 
birds, but by 1578 Sir Francis Drake 
and his men, arriving at the Straits of 
Magellan, had a definite use for the 
birds. They described a... 


great Store of strange birds which 
could not flie at all, nor yet runne so 
fast as that they could escape us with 
their lives; in body they are less than 
a Goose, and bigger than a 
Mallard...having no feathers, but 
instead thereof a certaine hard and 
matted downe; their beakes are not 
much unlike the bills of crowes, they 
lodge and breed upon the land, 
where making earthes...in the ground, 
they lay their eggs and bring up their 
young; their feeding and provision to 
live on is in the sea, where they: 
swimm in such sort, as nature may 
seeme to have granted them no small 
prerogative in swiftnesse, both to prey 
upon others, and themselves to 
escape from any others that seek to 
seize upon them; and such was the 
inifinite resort of these birds to these 
Ilands, that in the space of 1 day we 
killed no lesse than 3000. 


By Mara Miller 


This remains to this day a fairly ac- 
curate description of the Magellanic 
penguin, except for the part about 
escaping from others. 

About two feet tall (60cm), weigh- 
ing between 6-15 pounds (3-7 kilos), 
the Magellanic penguin spends five 
months of the year feeding at sea. But 
from September through March, it 
breeds on the islands and the shore in 
southern Argentina, around Cape 
Horn and, northward, up the Pacific 
coast to near Valparaiso, Chile. 
Included in this area are the major 
breeding grounds on the islands of 
Tierra del Fuego and the Falklands, 
and the large colony of Magellanics at 
Punta Tombo, a 2-mile (3-km) strip of 
land off the Patagonian coast. 

Magellanic penguins are a burrow- 
ing breed. Avoiding common nests, 
they pile up twigs, feathers and stones 


into small mounds to protect the eggs 
from icy water that may seep up from 
below through the thin layer of earth. 

Hatching occurs in about one 
month from an average clutch of two 
eggs of equal size. (No penguins raise 
more than two chicks a season, and 
some species have only one.) Eggs are 
incubated by both male and female 
parents, in shifts. Newborns are guard- 
ed closely by both parents, taking turns 
-- one finding food while the other 
watches the chicks. This continues 
until the young chicks can fend for 
themselves. 

Chicks emerge from the egg cover- 
ed in a lightweight, greyish down. This 
turns brown. Within 75 days, the chick 
moults, and coarser, charcoal black 
feathers appear. The color patterns of 
the young birds make them stand out 
from the adults for a short time, but 
pretty soon one cannot easily tell them 
apart. Similarly, males and females -- 


THREE Magellanic chicks. [Photo: Dr. P. Dee 
Boesma, New York Zoological Society] 


chicks as well as mature penguins -- 
look almost identical. Indeed, birds 
have to use distinct sounds and move- 
ments to identify each other during 
courtship and mating. 

Penguins are at their most vul- 
nerable early in life. On land they are 
prey to foxes, skua and giant petrals. 
In the water, where penguins may 
spend up to two-thirds of their lives 
hunting squid and small shrimp, they 
are a favorite food of killer whales and 
leopard seals. Penguin are necessary 
to the survival of those species. Seal 
will usually go after a young penguin, 
as the adults can "fly," faster than most 
seals. When the prey is exhausted, 
they use their teeth to strip the skin off 
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the carcass, then devour the body 
whole. Once past such childhood dan- 
gers, however, penguins live up to 22 
years, although a lifespan of 10-12 
years is more typical. 

Were it not for man.... 


Ma quickly became the penguins’ 
primary enemy. This is so today. In 
the 16th and 17th centuries, many of 
the early circumnavigators from Spain, 
Portugal and England found them- 
selves stranded by storms that raged off 
the Magellan Straits. They slaughtered 
penguins for food (native South 
Americans had long prized penguin 
eggs as a delicacy and already found 
assorted uses for their skins.) 

Captain John Davis, discoverer of 


the Falkland Island, sailed from 
England in 1591 aboard the Desire and 


put in at Penguin Island in the straits, 
his ship filled with sick and dying men. 
"Their sinews... stiff...their flesh dead, 
and many of them...so eaten with lice, 
as that in their flesh did lie clusters as 
big as peas..." 


The crew Davis sent ashore return- 
ed with reports of an island covered 
with birds and eggs and "penguins so 
thick upon the Isle, that ships might be 
laden with them.” 


Davis despatched twenty men to kill 
penguins and the meat. On 
December 22, 1592, they hauled four- 
teen thousand dried penguins onto the 
Desire, Davis having calculated a daily 
ration for the six-month voyage home 


to be five penguins for every four men. 

Plans went awry, however, when 
one disaster after another befell the 
crew. First, Indians attacked and killed 
a shore party, and drinking water grew 
scarce. Many men fell ill and died. 
Then, the ultimate Trojan horse ap- 
peared -- worms in the penguin meat, 
many worms. 

And worms appeared elsewhere. 
"There was nothing they did not de- 
vour," wrote Davis. "They destroyed 
shoes, clothing and then they began to 
eat the ship’s timbers, threatening to 
gnaw through the sides. The more we 
laboured to kill them, the more they 
increased. At last we could not sleep 
for them; they would eat our flesh and 
bite like mosquitoes." 

Incredibly, Davis and 16 men 


arrived in Ireland in June, 1592. 
Despite their hardships, word of the 
plentiful birds must have spread, 
because nearly every voyager to sail the 
southern seas over the next 100 years 
put ashore at Penguin Island for 
replenishment. 

"Very fat..and reasonable meate 
roasted, baked, or sodden; but best 
roasted" wrote one explorer. "Big as 
Geese, with eggs innumerable, which 
proved very refreshing to the diseased," 
read another rave review. 

And indeed, fresh penguin eggs 
came to be viewed as a delicacy well 
into the 20th century. Until recently on 
the Falkland Islands, November 9th 
was a holiday set aside for penguin egg- 
hunting. Magellanic penguin eggs are 
somewhat better protected than those 
of other species, because they lay in 
burrows below ground, but they, too, 
are feasted upon by both animals and 
humans. 


| em oil was also valued to 
supplement stocks of oil from whales 
and seals hunted in the same region. 
At the start of breeding season, 
penguins are insulated by thick layers 
of fat and ready for the fast required by 
breeding. Taken at this time, they yield 
considerable oil -- nowhere near the 
amount that can be extracted from a 
whale, of course. It takes about eight 
penguins to produce one gallon of oil -- 
but then penguins are easier to catch, 
and there are so many of them. Or so 
it seemed at the time. 

Throughout the 16th and 17th 
centuries, men bludgeoned to death 
countless South American penguins, 
baked them, boiled them for oil and 
turned their skins into clothing or 
adornment. It wasn’t until the middle 
of the 18th century that anyone thought 
to actually study the "strange birds," 
although by 1758, Linnaeus’s Systema 
Naturae took note of and named at 
least one species -- the jackass penguin. 

In the 1760s, scientists made their 
first explorations of the Falkland 
Islands and surrounding waters, taking 
note of the presence and characteristics 
of penguins in a somewhat less hostile 
and mercenary fashion than previous 
voyagers. 

Still, the penguin that served as 
food for sailors, now sated the appetite 
of scientists exploring South America. 
Most accounts from these trips de- 
scribe the Magellanic species in a 
culinary light: "good nourishing eggs," 
"great refreshment to the seamen," 


"flesh is course and fishy." 

Yet increasingly, evidence showed 
the penguin to be neither fierce or 
vicious. Penguins are one of the 
world’s few species that in the wild 
remain unafraid of man. With time, 
there were some who thought that 
perhaps penguins might be worthy of 
study. 
In 1834, the ship Beagle arrived at 
the Falklands on a surveying voyage. 
Charles Darwin, then 22, wrote in his 
diary a description of what may well be 
the first encounter between man and 
penguin that did not result in the death 
of the bird: 


Another day, having placed myself 
between a penguin (Aptenodytes 
demersa) and the water, I was much 
amused by watching its habits. It 
was a brave bird; and till reaching 
the sea, it regularly fought and drove 
me backwards. Nothing less than 
heavy blows would have stopped 
him: every inch he gained he firmly 
kept, standing close before me erect 
and determined. When thus opposed 
he continually rolled his head from 
side to side, in a very odd mannet.... 


The encounter appears to have been a 
standoff. 

Over the years, there has been an 
increase in the number of accounts by 
naturalists and other observers, but 


Magellanic Penguin 
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scientific studies of the Magellanic 
penguin have been rare, and certainly 
far below the extensive field work done 
on the Antarctic and sub-Antarctic 
species of penguin. As late as the latter 
part of the 19th century and into the 
first half of the 20th, the hunting and 
harvesting of Magellanic penguins 
continued, but virtually no other 
information was amassed about them. 


O:: in the last ten years, has 
Wildlife Conservation International, 
the field research program of the New 
York Zoological Society, established a 
research station at Punta Tombo, in 
cooperation with the government of 
Chubut Province. Here a systematic 
effort is being made to learn more 
about the colony of perhaps one 
million Magellanic penguins. While 
the colony attracts more tourists each 
year, some fear that the Magellanics 
may now be on the list of endangered 
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species even before the most basic facts 
of their habits and lives are known. 

For more than 200 years, penguins 
have been routinely killed for their 
eggs, skins and fat, and the deadly 
harvest now seems to have taken its 
toll. And there is further evidence that 
oil spills* and intensive commerical 
fishing are reducing penguin popula- 
tions. Finally, there is extensive 
destruction of breeding habitat when 
the nutrient-rich guano is stripped away 
for fertilizer, removing topsoil 
necessary for penguin nests. 

Even nature sometimes works to 
the Magellanic penguins’ disadvantage. 
In 1984-85, torrential rains and un- 
usually cold weather at Punta Tombo 


* In 1987, at the Cabo Dos Bahias colony of 
Magellanics just south of Punta Tombo, 
approximately 9% of the adults and 12% of the 
juveniles were found with oil on their feathers. 
Oil reduces the birds’ natural insulation, making 
them vulnerable to cold. And if swallowed, the 
oil will cause more damage. 
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‘DR. BOESMA communing with penguins. [Photo: William Conway, New York Zoological Society] 


drove off many parent birds. The 
result -- 95% of the eggs and chicks 
already hatched did not survive. 
Although adult penguins seem to 
breed regularly and live long and 
healthy lives, wildlife scientists suspect 
that the combination of man and 
nature might, over a period of years, 
severely reduce the Magellanic popula- 
tion. Possibly. But at this time, no one 
had ever even bothered to count them! 
A major threat to the Magellanic 
penguin loomed up in 1982 when a 
consortium of Japanese investors 
sought to obtain a country-wide lease 
from the Argentine government to 
harvest penguins, with a ceiling of 
400,000 penguins the first year and 
40,000 every year after that. Canned 
penguin meat and leather gloves had 
become saleable products. Local 
Argentines took to the streets in 
protest. The government, lacking any 
valid statistical information whatsoever 
about the species’ condition, yielded to 


the public outcry and denied the lease, 
at least temporarily. Later that year, 
Argentina went further and banned the 
killing of many other kinds of wildlife. 


I, was in this context that Wildlife 
Conservation International and Chubut 
Province at Punta Tombo launched 
their cooperative project. Scientists at 
the project know that the jury is still 
out, that commercial harvesting of the 
Magellanic penguins can easily be 
resumed. To counter that threat, they 
are quickly trying to amass as much 
information as possible about the 
species, starting with such questions 
as: How many are there? How do 
they breed and with what rate of 
success? They hope to eventually shed 
light on migration patterns and future 
survival rates in the face of further 
predation. 

Dr. P. Dee Boersma, a biologist 
from the University of Washington, 
heads the project, now in its sixth year. 
An on-site warden’s station has been 
built to protect nesting penguins, and 
twice each year, she and a team of 
Argentine and American scientists and 
students get together. Aided by New 


York Zoological Society volunteers, 
they spend two weeks banding and 
counting Magellanic chicks and pen- 
guins. The results are trickling in. 

"Birds banded as chicks,” says Dr. 
Boersma, "are now returning and trying 
to breed. In October, we found five of 
our birds (now all nearly three-years- 
old) back in the areas where they were 
born. One bird was only one nest site 
away from where we first put a band on 
it." 

In February 1987, a census of the 
Magellanic penguin colony at Punta 
Tombo was undertaken. The count 
indicates that, contrary to earlier 
estimates, the colony is not the one 
million population many thought, but 
closer to 200,000 breeding pairs, plus 
120,000 chicks -- a total of 520,000 
penguins. Over 2,000 nest sites are 
now permanently marked. Returning 
penguins are banded, measured and 
weighed, their behavior observed 
during courtship and nesting. Through 
data collected on these penguins, scien- 
tists also are learning much about other 
species in the area and the delicate 
balance of the Patagonia ecosystem. 

Collection of this information it is 
hoped will enable South American 


PENGUIN colony [Photo: Dr. P. Dee Boesma, New York Zoological Society] 


governments to take the necessary 
decisive, long-range action to ensure 
the survival of this charming and 
trusting bird. i 


VISITOR INFORMATION: 


As @ nature reserve, Punta Tombo has 
designated tourist areas. Volunteers at 
the WCI penguin research project live at 
the station and have greater access to the 
reserve. 

While a Zoological Society sponsor- 
ed trip is not inexpensive, it offers 
experience difficult to duplicate on your 
own. For information about this tour, 
write: 


New York Zoological Society 
Travel Department 

Bronx Zoo 

Bronx, NY 10460 

Tel: (212) 220-5085 


If traveling on your own, the usual route 
is from Buenos Aires, by plane to 
Trelew, the capital city of Chubut 
Province in Patagonia, and then by car 
to the peninsula of Punta Tombo 70 
miles (112km) away. Whichever way 
you go, it’s very windy. 
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| yee e a train leaves Cuzco for 
Machu Picchu. As it winds along the 
Cordillera Urubamba, travelers gaze 
up at the soaring peaks and snap in- 
numerable photos of the glistening, 
glaciated summits. 

The Cordillera Urubamba is quite 
possibly the most viewed mountain 
range in the world. Why then is it so 
difficult to find out anything about it? 

Questions addressed to presumably 
knowledgeable people, both Peruvian 
and foreign, yield conflicting informa- 
tion about such basic matters as the 
location of various peaks, names and 
altitudes. 

Of course, a good map of the range 
would help, but there is none! Peru’s 
Instituto Geografico Militar has in- 
explicably neglected to map this most 
popular area. 

Otherwise reliable publications only 
add to the confusion. A sketch map in 
Malcolm Slesser’s book, The Andes are 
Prickly, shows major peaks, named 
"Yucay" and "Padre Eterno," not shown 
on other maps. Another sketch map 
published by the Peruvian Education 
Ministry’s Departamento de Andinis- 
mo shows a large peak named "Grau," 
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NEVADO San Juan, getting to know a mountain in the Cordillera Urubamba, an accessible but mysterious range. 


a peak which does not seem to appear 
anywhere else. Then again, an official- 
looking diagram p-)sted in the lobby of 
Cuzco’s Hotel Espinar shows none of 
the above. 

There is general agreement on only 
two points -- the most prominent snow 
peak seen from the train to Machu 
Picchu is La Veronica (although esti- 
mates of altitude vary), and to the 
south, above the town of Urubamba, 
the major peak is Chicén. 

A couple of years ago in August, 
hoping to get to know this accessible 
but mysterious range, I questioned 
mountain experts in Cuzco who as- 
sured me of the following: If I went to 
the town of Yucay, just south of 
Urubamba and hiked up the quebrada 
leading from the town into the Cor- 
dillera Urubamba, I would find a nice 
trail, not very steep. This route would 
provide sweeping views of Chic6n and 
eventually lead to a scenic lake. 
Enthused, I recruited four family 
members and friends to join me. We 
set off for Yucay by colectivo. 

Although Yucay is a small town, it 
boasts a beautiful hotel -- the 
Alhambra -- formerly an old mona- 


stery, with lovely patios and gardens, 
and even a sizeable museum of mostly 
Incan artifacts. The hotel management 
kindly hitched us up with an able and 
amiable guide named Ambrosio who 
made sure we got started up the 
correct trail. 

This was the Quebrada San Juan, 
Starting into the mountains directly 
behind the hotel. After passing 
through some orchards in full bloom 
(August being winter in the Sierra, but 
also the sunny season), the trail 
provided us with our first surprise. 
Rather than the advertised "gentle 
incline," once we rounded the bluff 
above the orchards and turned a bit 
north, the quebrada and the trail 
headed for the sky at an angle un- 
relieved by any such sissified inventions 
as switchbacks. Grumbling began 
amongst the ranks. Inquiries addres- 
sed to Ambrosio about whether the 
trail would continue as steeply pro- 
voked only a puzzled look -- to 
Ambrosio, this trail wasn’t steep! 

However, he indulged us by stop- 
ping at a turning point -- both in 
direction and inclination -- and showed 
us a number of Inca tombs emplaced 
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on the prow of the bluff. Bones lay 
scattered about on the ground, along 
with sea shells, which the Indians 
buried with their dead. Apparently the 
shells, hauled all the way from the 
coast, were considered special items, 
and their placement in tombs a way of 
honoring the dead. Higher on the 
bluff, and visible from the Alhambra, 
are more extensive tombs, house-like 
structures built on a ledge, like Mesa 
Verde. From the hotel to the head of 
the bluff, with its graves, had taken one 
hour of leisurely walking. 


Rested and rejuvenated by our in- 
vestigation of Incan tombs, we 
shouldered our packs and attacked the 
steep portion of the trail. After half an 
hour of slowly trudging upwards, we 
found that the trail crossed a stream 
from right to left, and then went up at 
an even steeper pitch, though merciful- 
ly employing switchbacks. Fifteen 
minutes more and we came to a plea- 
sant grove of eucalyptus trees, which 
Ambrosio recommended as a camping 


spot for day hikes farther up into the 
quebrada. 


"Fine," we said, "but where is the 
promised view of Chicén?" Ambrosio 
explained that Chic6n is only visible 
from the next quebrada north, which 
one enters from the town of Urubam- 
ba. In our Quebrada San Juan, the 
major peak -- also called San Juan -- 
could be seen only from much farther 
up. “What about the lake?" we asked. 
The lake, it turned out, was located 
neither in our quebrada nor the one to 
the north, but rather in the next 
quebrada to the south, which enters the 
Cordillera from the town of Huaylla- 
bamba, located between Yucay and 
Calca. Seeing that we were a bit 
downcast at having neither lake nor 
nevado, Ambrosio cheered us up by 
announcing that our quebrada had a 


village up above. That sounded intri- 
guing. Seeing that we were somewhat 
mollified, Ambrosio returned to the 
hotel, leaving us to spend a happy, lazy 
afternoon fishing in the stream, lying in 
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the sun and clearing our nasal passages 
in the wafting eucalyptus fumes. 

The next day, determined to view 
the Nevado San Juan and visit the 
promised village, I left the rest of the 
family happily encamped in the grove 
and started up the trail. Half an hour 
above the eucalyptus grove, I came to a 
charming little meadow, very green, 
through which the stream meandered 
after entering the meadow by means of 
a pretty waterfall. A passing campe- 
sino informed me that the eucalpytus 
grove was called "Pacta," and the 
meadow "Ancashcocha." Since cocha 
means "lake" in Quechua, I was puzzled 
and pointed out that there was no lake 
there. The campesino explained that in 
Inca times, when the place received its 
name, there had been a small lake, 
which had since silted up, forming this 
scenic meadow. The name, if not the 
lake, had remained. The peasant also 
confirmed that there was, indeed, a 
village at the top of the quebrada. Its 
name? "Llacta." This seemed logical, 
or even tautological, since /lacta is 
Quechua for "town." 

Another 20 minutes of hiking took 
me along two small bench meadows to 
a lone campesino house just below a 
larger bench meadow. Another half 
hour brought me to the town -- still 
called Llacta by the people I met there, 
but proudly proclaimed "San Juan 
Bautista" by the sign on the wall of the 
two-room, orange roofed schoolhouse. 
The school teacher was most helpful. 
He showed me around the school, 
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helped me chat a bit with his students 
(since the younger ones spoke little 
Spanish) and informed me that just 
above the town I would get a nice view 
of Nevado San Juan -- except that it 
was too cloudy. He also mentioned it 
was a nice short hike up to the base of 
the glacier. 

Undeterred by the gray sky, I con- 
tinued up the trail. Half an hour above 
the town I came upon Inca ruins of 
what had apparently been a modest 
hostel for the crew maintaining the irri- 
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ABOVE: School children - the younger ones 
spoke a little Spanish. BELOW: First leg of 
the hike before the trail headed for the sky. 


gation ditches and dams which can still 
be seen along the quebrada. 

Another 20 minutes brought me to 
a huge boulder to the right of the trail, 
from which I finally got my first 
glimpse of ice -- the snout of the 
glacier. Unfortunately, everything from 
the snout on up was obscured by thick 
clouds; just how big, and how impres- 
sive Nevado San Juan might be, I 
couldn’t tell. 

Still, I continued on up the trail, and 
in 20 minutes came out onto a level 
pampa, circular in shape -- clearly 
another old lake bed. Above the steep 
head-wall was the ice of the glacier, 
and fog. Lunching on a boulder, I 
could see no break in the clouds but 
gained satisfaction from noting that at 
least I had hiked clear to the end of the 
trail. Below me, the roof of the school 
appeared as a small orange dot. 

Gazing across the pampa at a 
beautiful waterfall coming off the 
glacier, I discovered I could gain no 
perspective on how far away it was. I 
guessed it to be quite distant, and that 
someone standing beside it would ap- 
pear as only a speck from my vantage 
point. 


Ce I began walking across the 
pampa and was amazed to get there in 
only five minutes. Judging distances in 
the Andes is difficult. Pleased at being 
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able to get a close look at the waterfall, 
and still satisfied at having hiked the 
trail to its end, I glanced up the hillside 
above me -- and saw an ancient Inca 
road, complete with stone retaining 
walls, coming around the side of the 
hill, and going off through some cleft 
below the glacier. The end of my 
modern trail was a good 100 meters 
below the Inca road. Where the road 
comes from and where it goes is a 
mystery to me and will remain so until 


either the IGM produces a map of the 
Cordillera Urubamba, or I go back to 
the Quebrada San Juan and explore the 
road myself, 

Seeing no hope of clear weather, I 
started back down the trail, reaching 
the eucalyptus grove in about 90 
minutes. At 6:00 a.m. the next morn- 
ing, I awoke to sunshine and a clear 
blue sky. This was our last day in the 
quebrada, and still determined to see 
and photograph the Nevado San Juan, I 
again chugged up the trail -- past the 
Ancashcocha meadow, past the lone 
campesino house, up to the village of 
San Juan Bautista (or Llacta), and up 
to the big boulder. There the peak 
loomed up -- huge, heavily glaciated, 
rising to a sharp ridge -- a beautiful 
mountain! The morning light illumi- 
nated portions of the peak and glinted 
off some of the ice. Definitely a sight 
worth hiking up twice to see. 

Back in Cuzco, nobody could tell 
me the height of Nevado San Juan, 
whether it had been climbed, and if it 
might be the same peak as those called 
"Grau" or "Yucay" on the various sketch 
maps. I decided that the only way to 


find out would be to write an account 
of my hike for the South American 
Explorer and wait for someone familiar 
with the accessible but mysterious 
Cordillera Urubamba to write in and 
tell me just what I had seen in the 
perfect morning light above the town of 
San Juan Bautista -- or Llacta. a 


The author, Seattle-born William A. 
Douglas, holds an M.S. from Johns 
Hopkins and a doctorate from Princeton 
in international relations. Dr. Douglas 
is the auther of Developing Democracy 
and various articles on the applicability 
of democracy in developing countries. 


RIGHT: Across the pampa, a_ beautiful 
waterfall came off the glacier. BELOW: San 
Juan Bautista's two-room, orange-roofed 
school on a terraced hillside. 
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INTERVIEW: 


The South American Handbook has come a long way since John Brooks took over as editor. Traveling 
recently in Peru, Brooks and wife Sylvia didn’t present a picture of the typical Gringo Trail couple, let alone 
that of the powers-that-be behind the most popular guidebook to Latin America. Still, an encounter with 
this unassuming pair might leave one convinced that they were not only right where they belonged, but had 
themselves done much to pave the way for the rest of us to get there. 


How did you become editor of the South American 
Handbook? 


I started in the summer of 1972 -- the ’73 edition was my 
first. It was funny how it happened because the Royal 
Mail Lines, a shipping company, had just stopped 
passenger service to eastern South America and were, 
therefore, no longer interested in publishing the South 
American Handbook. The printers, however, thought it 
too good to let go. They wanted to take it over 
themselves, but they had a problem. They didn’t know 
anything about Latin America. So they approached the 
South American branch of the Bank of London. I was 
working there at the time, and somehow or other | 
found myself the editor of the Handbook, in addition to 
being an economist for the bank. Of course, I never 
dreamed of being with the Handbook, I had admired it 
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for some time, and found it useful when I lived in Brazil. 
Anyway, at the time it seemed rather a good idea. I 
knew I had only a short 15 years left before retirement, 
and I thought, well, this could be the perfect retirement 
job, if my health holds out. 


And do you think it’s the perfect retirement job? 

Well, it’s an interesting job. I don’t think any job that 
takes up valuable leisure time is perfect, but it docs keep 
one before the public eye a bit. 

How did you first become interested in South America? 
From reading John Gunther’s Inside Latin America 


when I was about 12 years old. I thought it marvelous, 
and it really got me interested in South America. 


JOHN and Sylvia 
Brooks in Green 
Park, London 


Though that interest gets submerged from time to time, 
it never really left me. Then I took a job with the Bank 
of London in South America; that put me on the road. 


Anyway, that’s where I was when I took on the 
Handbook. 


Where did you live in South America? 


My family and I lived in Brazil for a couple of years, It 
was marvelous, exciting -- one of life’s great experiences. 


Through my work, I visited most countries in Central 
and South America, but Brazil is still most dear. Every 
time I return, I feel as though I’m coming home, a sort 
of rising of the heart. I go into a bar, order a guarana 
and feel like I’m back in 1964. 


Is there a country you like best for its variety? 


I’m an arriver rather than a traveler. I like to get to 
places. I’ve never really been able to go for a walk just 
for the sake of going for a walk. It’s a question of where 
it gets you. I think that’s the same with countries. On 
this visit to Peru, I wanted to get to Cajamarca, I wanted 
to get to Huancayo, I wanted to get to Huaraz -- places 
I’ve heard so much about, read so much about, but never 
actually seen. For me, it’s the arriving that matters. 


Do you have a least favorite South American country? 


(Laughter) That’s invidious, and it’s not a question I’m 
going to answer. 


What is the purpose of this trip to South America? 


We’ve been in Peru a month, filling in some serious gaps 
from last visit. 


Gaps? 


Well, I mean, I knew almost nothing of Peru. I'd seen a 
bit of Lima, a bit of Trujillo and the southeast corner 
around Puno, Cuzco and Arequipa. I wanted to see 
something of northern Peru, particularly the Andes. 
And, well... we’ve certainly seen some. 


Are there any observations you made about the 
Handbook on this recent trip to Peru? 


We didn’t see Handbooks in the hands of as many 
travelers as we would have liked, but we did hear from 
those going south that everyone’s carrying it. I think 
perhaps here in Peru we’re seeing travelers who spend 
most of their time here. They would find the Handbook 
a little heavy. Of course, if they only need the Peru 
section, they may tear that chapter out of the book. It’s 


You'd be surprised how methodical 
some people are, particularly the Germans, 
Swiss, Swedes and Americans. The British 

are more apt to ramble, I’m afraid, 
and the French... 


certainly a bit uneconomical to carry around a 1300-odd 
page book when you only need 170 pages of it. 

We did meet a New Zealander traveling around 
South America. He was selling each section out of his 
Handbook when he left a particular country. He figured 
out that by the time he got home he’d have probably 
made a profit and lightened his load as well. 
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What exactly does the editor of the South American 
Handbook do? 


We start our year in November, looking through all the 
letters and reports received over the previous six 
months. We sort corrrespondence by country, and then 
Ben Box [associate editor] and I split up the countries 
between us. We do updates country by country, simply 
because it’s so much easier to have one country properly 
finished and out of the way before starting in on another. 
This continues until the end of April. Then in May, we 
start the awful, laborious, really horrible job of reading 
proofs. The two of us manage to read all of them in one 
month, But by May 3ist, the whole business is finished, 
and we can go off on holiday. 


How would you know if you got a crank letter? 


There’s all sorts of ways, really -- most of them are 
psychological, and all are anecdotal rather than 
scientific. Basically, you read through the letter and ask 
yourself: "Is this one a ‘nutter’ -- crazy?" Handwriting is 
an awfully good clue. Also, I’m wary if they seem 
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JOHN BROOKS 
at 1980 
conference. 


obsessive about any particular point. It’s not a good 
sign. Then, quite apart from being crazy, there are 
simply some who are more reliable than others. There’s 
a kind of person who rambles: on, paragraph after 
paragraph, without really telling you anything. Hm...still 
you skim it just in case there’s a nugget in there 
somewhere. 


What kind of letters do you like best? 


I love the ones that tell you which copy of the Handbook 
they're talking about, and with every suggestion, 
correction or whatever, note the corresponding page 
number. It’s marvelous. It actually happens sometimes. 
You’d be surprised how methodical some people are, 
particularly the Germans, Swiss, Swedes and Americans. 
The British are more apt to ramble, I’m afraid, and the 
French...well, we’ve had some very good letters from 
them, but they can get carried away with their literary 
efforts. 

Of course, precision is extremely important, but I 
really like a sharp, bright remark that sums the whole 
idea in a phrase. Then very often I can’t resist lifting the 


whole sentence out and putting it in quotes with an 
acknowledgement. Readers like that. 


What other kind of letters do you get? 


Well, there’s the "Everything’s Marvelous Brigade," and 
the "Everything’s Awful Brigade." You've got to take 
their value judgements with a strong pinch of salt. I 
really prefer the judicious sort. 

We receive about 350-400 letters a year, and I would 
say that we use fully three quarters of them. We also get 
a fair amount of letters asking for travel advice. Some 
are quite extraordinary. 

One fellow planned to bicycle across the continent 
including the Amazon. I showed the letter to my chief 
who said: "Do tell the chap to get alligator guards fitted 
for his tires.". Then there are the enthusiastic letters 
from those ready to drive to South America; they don’t 
seem to realize that the Darien Gap poses a significant 
obstacle. 


Do you depend on letters or do you have other sources? 


We keep newspaper clippings when we can get them. 
We certainly take note of things that appear in the South 
American Explorer. We take into account information 
from leaflets we pick up in our travels, and, of course, 
we use our travel notes. Any kind of useful information 
is appreciated. Also, our readers are very kind. Not 
only do they send us letters, they include leaflets, maps 
and so forth. We also have a few contacts in South 
America whom we can go to for advice -- "Some people 
say this place is terrific, others say it’s awful. Could you 
let us know what you think?" We still maintain a few 
helpful contacts from our bank days. 


Does the Handbook send staff to South America every 
year? 


I wish it could. The publishers can only afford to send 
someone every other year. Sometimes we get sponsor- 
ship for a trip, but obviously the sponsor expects us to 
say his tour is the greatest thing since sliced bread. 
Sometimes it is, but in many cases one has to be very 
delicate. Normally, we can always find something good 
to say about a trip and couch whatever revelations we 
have about it. Something like "a trip recommended for 
the hardy," etc. 


What’s the hardest thing about updating the South 
American Handbook? 


Our major obstacle is the fact that we don’t live in South 
America. It would be terrific if we did. Visiting other 
countries would be so much more economical. We have 
considered hiring someone fulltime in South America to 
do the footwork, but it would be very, very expensive. 
People write from time to time and saying "I’m going to 
such-and-such place, can I check something out?" We 
usually tell them: "Yes, that would be fine, but we can’t 
pay you." It just isn’t economically feasible. We’re a 
small company. We could never cover the expenses of 
paid correspondents, etc. If we put out 25 guidebooks 
covering the world, then perhaps we could. I’m sure 


other guidebooks do. On the other hand I would hate to 
lose our special reader input. In a sense, we are a 
cooperative venture. Readers feel a part of it. They get 
their names printed, a letter of thanks and so forth. And 
even if you had somebody traveling non-stop, they still 
couldn’t reach all of the places our readers do. 


How many people work on the Handbook? 


Well, there’s me, and our associate editor Ben Box, and 
my wife Sylvia gives some very welcome help. Also, 
Ben’s wife, who succeeded me as Chief of Latin 
American Economists for Lloyd’s Bank. She finds time 
to pitch in. Basically that’s the staff. But if you mean 
paid staff, then it’s just Ben and I. 


Do you feel that the Handbook and the Handbook 
traveler have changed over the years? 


I have a policy of slanting the book to budget travelers. 
Simple arithmetic tells me that a large international 
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company will probably buy one Handbook for its staff, 
while budget travelers may very well buy one copy each. 
The prosperous traveler has a pretty good support 
system. He’s likely to have contacts abroad, stay in good 
hotels, etc. But with the poor budget traveler, it’s 


different. For the same money, he may land in a flea pit, 
infested with goodness-knows-what crawling on the 
walls, or find a clean and decent place to stay. 
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By printing contributors’ names in the Handbook and 
answering all the letters we receive, we encourage 
people to write in. Most of them are budget travelers, 
but we don’t ignore others. I think we have a mission to 
help young people with little money to get around and 
learn about people and countries. 


What changes in travelers have you seen over the last 
15 years? 


We’ve noticed an increased interest in wildlife and 
ecology, and it’s something we have been trying to 
address. 

Also on the rise is drive-yourself-motoring. More 
people are bringing in vehicles rather than relying on 
public transport. We are now trying to help the 
motorist, but we can’t devote too much space at this 
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point. In keeping with our sound economic principles, 
there’s only so much we can do for what is, after all, a 
fairly small minority. But, of course, what helps the 
motorist also helps the hitchhiker. 


How many Handbooks do you print each year? 


Thirty thousand is a standard print run -- 12,000 go to 
the States and 6-7,000 are sold in Britain. The rest are 
widely distributed in countries where people travel to 
Latin America and read English. When I became editor 
in 72, the total run was 12,000. This increased steadily 
to almost 30,000 in 1981. Then came the debt crisis and 
the Falklands War. Sales sank to 17,000. Of course, 
nowadays, it’s obvious that the weak South American 
currencies actually benefit the traveler. Book sales have 
gone up to point where we’re now printing slightly more 
than in 1981. 

We use a simple rule-of-thumb to determine how 
many copies to print annually. If the publishers sell out 
an edition, they increase the run by 1,500-2,000 the 
following year. I hope we can keep the price of the 
Handbook down, because I think this will help sales, and 
we will be able to print more. 


Have you had any complaints? 


The most frequent criticism is about the town maps. 
I’ve known for some time that they are not as good as 
they could be, and at last we are doing something about 
it next year. Before, with two jobs, I just didn’t have the 
energy to deal with it. 


What do travelers like best? 


They like the way it prods its way into all corners of the 
continent, reporting on many out-of-the-way, little 
known places. A lot of other guidebooks concentrate on 
large cities and the major tourist attractions, like Machu 
Picchu. We try to help our readers get about, and so we 
provide comprehensive and useful overview of 
transportation. Other guidebooks are not as thorough. 
Our readers rely on the Handbook to get them in and 
out of a place. 


How do you feel about it being called the "Bible"? 


I'm tickled, and rather flattered, obviously, but quite 
frankly, ’'m not certain what that makes me. It’s been 
called the "Bible" for quite some time, and, you know, I 
think one hugs oneself a bit to hear it, while trying not to 
get too conceited. 


Since the South American Handbook is considered the 
‘bible,’ would it be reasonable to consider the South 
American Explorers Club the ‘church?’ 


Well, I see no reason why not. On the other hand, let 
me remind you that there are some churches whose 
members rather tend to ignore the bible. But I don’t 
suppose that would necessarily be the case here. I might 
point out, however, that the purpose of the church is to 
keep the bible updated and relevant for its congregation. 
That would, indeed, receive my blessing. 


Handbook Lore 


In 1989, the South American Handbook passed its 
65th year. For those who haunt South America, the 
Handbook is an institution, an advisor and the best of 
traveling companions. They would sooner venture 
forth without their passport than leave their Hand- 
book behind. 

But the Handbook did not begin life as an 
encyclopedic traveling companion for South Ameri- 
can sightseers. In 1921 the Federation of British 
Industries, an organization devoted to the promotion 
and protection of British merchants at home and 
abroad, published The Anglo-South American 
Handbook, under the editorship of W.H. Koebel. 

Little more than a commerical guide, it was 
liberally sprinkled with advertising: "Guerets Anglo- 
Brazilian Coaling Co., Ltd., Rio de Janeiro;" "Dainty 
Dinah Toffee;" "Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co., 
Ltd.;" "A Motor Cycle to be relied upon: Coulson-B" 
and "The Buenos Aires Western Railway, The First 
Railway in Argentina, Inaugurated in 1857." 

Unlike today’s Handbook, the information in the 
Anglo-South American Handbook was largely com- 
merical and went on at length about government 
institutions. (The British Guiana entry: "The daily 
average of inmates in the Lunatic Asylum was 740. 
Of these 431were males and 309 females; 56 were 
discharged cured and 103 died.") It contained long 
lists of insurance agents, shipping lines, breeding 
societies in the United Kingdom, etc. 

The Handbook’s style is lean -- how else to fit 
more than an entire continent into a volume the size 
of a hymnal. Its approach is thoughtful, its range 
comprehensive and its character mostly reliable. 

Best of all, the Handbook has none of the slangy, 
brash, historical excesses that mar the Fodor, 
Frommer, and Waldo travel books -- the breezy 
affectations of those who, as Strunk and White put it, 
“confuse spontaneity with genius." 

The Handbook’s advice is often both extra- 
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ordinary and solicitous: "Mr. John Wiseman suggests 
that if one is desperate at 0100 in the morning, 
sailor’s bars are good places to exchange foreign 
currency -- as long as one isn’t too well dressed and 
can ‘sink into the background.” 

If Robert Morley worked for Avianca one could 
just see him delivering to the plucky this cheerful 
invitation to visit the Colombian Llanos: "You can 
get a good away-from-it-all holiday in the Llanos. 
Take food with you unless you can live by gun and 
rod. Everybody lets you hang up your hammock or 
pitch your tent, but mosquito nets are a must. 
‘Roads’ are only tracks left by previous vehicles but 
easy from late December till early April and the very 
devil during the rest of the year." 

For the US$29.95 it costs, the South American 
Handbook is the best all around guide to the 
continent available and is appropriately referred to 
as the "Bible." True, one will encounter the 
occasional listing of a flight that hasn’t existed for 
years or some other misstatement of price or time. 
Still, perfection in such an undertaking is all but 
impossible, and if you have any corrections, it takes 
but a letter to set it straight. -- Dan Buck 
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By Robert O. Lee 


The author, Robert O. 
Lee, has participated 
in 25 major expedi- 
tions and climbed over 
250 mountains all over 
the world. He led the 
first American 
expedition to cross 
Quintana Roo. 
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Mas windy but carefully documented anals 
of exploration and mountaineering are full of 
epics -- accomplishments under great stress 


and often danger. Men hacking their way 
through forbidding, stinking jungles or scaling 
tremendous ice or rock precipices hanging by 
thin threads of nylon rope -- all very romantic 
and hair-raising to the vicarious adventurer. 

But all these accounts seem to deliberately 
shy away from a basic physical function, the 
periodic need to purge oneself -- to use the WC, 
the John, the Loo, the Excusado, the Latrine, 
the Crapper -- or whatever. 

In our age of permissiveness, one might 
well ponder why such a commonplace urge is so 
zealously omitted by erudite reporters. 

In an attempt to correct this omission, I 
would like to describe a few of the more 
formidable, even terrifying, comfort stations I 
have employed in a lifetime of wandering exotic 
and remote places. 

For truly, all of us who have traveled, 


whether ‘posh’ or on the ‘shank’s mare,’ have 
had memorable episodes of spasmodic, desper- 
ate, abdominal cramps, colonic pangs, etc. Is it 
not time that someone came to grips with this 
issue? Not crudely, of course, but perhaps the 
following will illustrate the sometimes unusual 
conditions and locations of remote ‘chick sales.’ 


I am first reminded of the Black Hole of 
Tlamacas. Tlamacas is a mountaineering 
refuge located some 4,270 meters up the black, 
lava-torn slopes of Popocateptl not far from 
Mexico City. There, where the brilliant white 
and blue snow and ice fields terminate and the 
magnificent green stands of hardy Montezuma 
pine start, stood a small cement and volcanic 
rock structure, a refuge for climbers about to 
attempt the tiresome summit ascent. 

Today, there is a fine large stone and brick 
structure, but in the ‘old’ days of the 1950s and 
60s, and surely earlier, there was just this crude 


shelter -- behind which, 100 meters away, was a 
very deep hole dug to a depth of almost 30 
meters and two meters in diameter at the sur- 
face. A peeled and slippery pine pole, 15cm in 
diameter, sprouted from the center of the deep 
shaft and extended a foot above ground. 

To make use of this hell hole, one dropped 
one’s drawers, then falling backwards, one had 
to instantly grab the slim pole from behind in 
the appropriate position. Successfully executed, 
this maneuver left you with your toes barely 
clinging to the edge of crumbly lava soil and 
your body in the paralytic pose of the hypote- 
nuse of an isosceles triangle, a position that 
restricted the ultimate goal. 

Fear of missing the pole completely and 
falling 30 meters into the pit usually dis- 
couraged me for days at a time. The agony 
entailed was, of course, aggravated by the huge 
daily consumption of delicious frijoles, chili and 
jalapefios. In odd moments, I find myself won- 
dering how many Mexican and foreign climbers 
fell to horrible deaths without even setting 
proper foot on the mountain itself. 

Outside the main windswept shelter stood a 
bronze cross inscribed with the names of brave 
climbers who died on the great mountain. A 
similar cross should be fittingly erected by the 
Black Hole for I am sure that somewhere in its 
depths lie the mortal remains of who knows 
how many clumsy or nearsighted adventurers. 

Today, this historical convenience has been 
eliminated, replaced by a more harmless com- 
mode. In a way, it’s a shame, because the 
original certainly contributed to the zest and 
accomplishment of climbing ‘the Popo.’ 


Write on the subject of mountaineering, I 
feel obliged to mention the fantastic view from 
the old ‘john’ at Camp Muir on Mount Rainier. 
There, at an elevation of approximately 3,000 
meters, was a small wind-scoured stone privy 
which even sported a door. When one lifted the 
rough board cover, a tremendous blast of icy air 
jetted upwards. Peering through the seat, one 
could look straight down about 150 meters onto 
the tormented Cowlitz Glacier. This was before 
the ‘radical’ environmentalists. In those days, it 
was deemed OK to let bodily wastes fall grace- 
fully into the air, to disappear for ever into the 
blue-green crevasses below. 

Of course, the tremendous updraft made the 
whole task unbelievably difficult. Nothing can 
induce constipation more quickly than a 
powerful, below zero, hurricane blast. I have 
seen weak-kneed climbers despair at the pro- 
spect and retreat down the mountain to more 
practical squatting quarters. 

We have since adopted the prosaic practice 
of removing our droppings along with other 
wastes in plastic garbage bags (not an incon- 
siderable feat when one thinks that literally 
thousands of hopeful climbers each summer 


spend a night at Camp Muir). It is a shame. 
The Camp Muir john was a marvelous exper- 
ience, and, with its passing, part of the romance 
of the great mountain is gone. I’m sure the old 
privy contributed much to the character of Jim 
Whitacker -- the first American to climb Mt. 
Everest. Whitacker was, for many years, a 
famous guide on Mt. Rainier. When nearing 
the summit of Mt. Everest, he may well have 
called on his experience at Camp Muir, because 
it is reported he undressed and defecated near 
the summit of the highest mountain on earth -- 
without, be it noted, appreciable harm to his 
privates or to Everest. 


To switch for a moment from the mountains 

to the jungles, I particularly like to recall a 
famous ‘bathroom’ in a jungle camp in the 
previously unexplored wilds of Quintana Roo, 
Yucatan, Mexico in 1965. I was then leading 
the first major scientific expedition to cross 
Quintana Roo from the ancient city of Cob4, not 
too far from the tourist mecca of Chichen Itza, 
to the Caribbean. We were bivouacked in the 
steaming, thorny, often poisonous, semitropical 
jungles one expects to find in that part of the 
»world Near our encampment loomed a mighty 
tree which, through an accident of growth, 
gracefully bent to form an arch with a low point 
about a foot above the duff of the jungle floor. 
After identifying the tree as a non-poisonous 
species, we peeled off the bark and dug a deep 
trench below the curving trunk. It was a 
beautiful spot to..., cheerful beyond belief 
during the day with the blazing sun casting eerie 
patterns everywhere and birds singing exquisite 
songs overhead. But at night it became 


Nothing can induce constipation 
more quickly than a powerful, below zero, 


hurrican blast. 


menacing. I know. Taking flashlight and 30-30 
carbine, I fell out of my hammock one night to 
trot my weary way the 50 yards or so through 
the black, ominous night to that graceful tree, 
there to sit in abject, noisy misery. Suddenly I 
was aware that the scuttling, crunchy sound 
between my booted feet was caused by the pur- 
poseful prowling of huge, black scorpions, their 
whip-like tails poised, stalking nocturnal victims. 
A cool breeze wafted about my face, caused by 
the silently beating wings of small, ferocious, 
vampire bats. A few meters away I heard the 
strange, strangled cough of the large handsome 
black Quintana Roo jaguar. The local fauna 
proved a more powerful purgative than any 
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‘dose of salts’ invented by man. Needless to say, 
I performed with dispatch and fled back to my 
safe, snug sisal hammock. 


O. a more civilized note, I am reminded of 
the famous ‘flusher’ of the Oboroi Mt. Everest 
Hotel in Darjeeling, West Bengal, Northern 
India. This grand hostelry, erected during the 
days of the British Raj, boasted antique ‘Loos’ 
complete with high, wall-mounted porcelain 
water tanks and long brass pull chains which, 
when properly yanked, sent a startling and very 
noisy ‘Niagara Falls’ through the plumbing and 
into the ‘head’ proper. 

Unfortunately, I seldom got to manipulate 
this quaint mechanism myself because each 
room had its personal ‘flusher’ in the hallway. 
Evidently, he felt that the effort of pulling the 
chain would be too much for the ‘sahib’ or 
‘mem-sahib.’ Through some uncanny combina- 
tion of eyesight and hearing, he was able to 
judge precisely when the equipment should be 
flushed, at which point, with quick, polite 
efficiency, he would burst through the door to 
flush for you. All this was quite disconcerting, 
particularly being caught halfmast as it were 
and having to struggle with a strange Hindu lad 
to flush the john. He always won. 

I particularly remember an English couple -- 
a blimpish colonel with his beautiful, pale bride. 
One morning, hanging limply over the breakfast 
table turning green at the fragrant sausage and 
golden scrambled eggs, the girl said, sotto voce, 
"My God, Percival, what a horrible place to be 
sick." With a great booming laugh which rattled 
all of the crockery in the hotel, Percival replied, 
"My dear Elizabeth, you are viewing the whole 
matter from the wrong perspective. It is not a 
bad place to be sick...it’s a wonderful place to 
get well." At this point, Elizabeth became un- 
glued and dashed frantically to the sanctity of 
the ‘Loo’ and her personal and concerned 
‘flusher.’ I have often wondered if she survived 
Darjeeling, 

Mountaineers must cope with weather, 
steepness of slopes and limited space. When I 
was a member of an international expedition on 
one of South America’s greatest peaks, the 
leader, an Argentine, came up with a solution. 
In the center of each tiny blizzard tent he sewed 
a nylon tube -- like an elephant’s snout, that led 
to a deep hole dug in the underlying snow. 
What he forgot to consider was the fact that two 
men, together with all their equipment, in a 
blizzard tent are so incredibly jammed in that 
the simple act of getting into a sleeping bag 
presents a formidable task, Packs, stoves, 
boots, down jackets and pants, goggles, ice axes, 
crampons, food supplies, etc. leave no room for 
maneuvering one’s posterior over a small hole 
in the center of a tent. I will long remember the 
gentleman climber who missed the hole com- 
pletely and filled his companion’s adjacent and 
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expensive boot. This unfortunate incident 
almost destroyed the entire expedition. 

With no restroom for a thousand miles, I 
once, and only once, defecated in a churchyard 
and only out of sheer desperation while trying 
to avoid a crowd of small and noisy Bolivian 
children. Pursued by this boisterous group of 
young people, I made a dash for a remote, 
slightly hidden corner of a cemetery within the 
ruins of a once grand and still used church of 
red adobe. Spooked by the graveyard, the 
children backed off, giving me needed privacy 
while I found an appropriate headstone to brace 
my bottom. Later, by way of atonement, I lit a 
number of altar candles. 


Many years later, I checked into a cheap 
hotel in Rangoon, Burma, not far from the 
Irrawaddy River. Safely ensconced, or so I 
thought, on the bathroom stool in my room, I 
was rudely jolted by a great roaring sort of 
growl immediately below my bared posterior. 
Composing myself with difficulty, I cautiously 
peered around my tiny room. Seeing nothing, I 
at length concluded I was perhaps suffering 
from some figment of my rather tattered imagi- 
nation. I therefore repositioned myself. Again 
came this great roaring sort of ‘belch.’ Climb- 
ing down from the slowly whirling overhead 
fan, I carefully searched the small, humid 
cubicle, and lo and behold, right behind the 
toilet, crouched a huge spotted toad beside a 
very large, greenish lizard. Having adjusted my 
appearance, I corralled a small Burmese bell- 
boy. Dragging him into the bath by the ear, I 
pointed with threatening gestures at the toad 
and the lizard. The boy promptly ran over, 
captured the lizard by the tail and threw it out 
the window without much ado. He spoke some 
English, so I said, "Okay, now the toad." Well, 
the toad it seemed was the ‘resident toad, 
actually on the payroll, I guess, with full 
responsibility for keeping spiders, beetles, 
moths or any other creepy, crawly critters under 
control. The sweet boy assured me that the 
toad was harmless and would have to stay. 

Well, I named the toad Albert, and for one 
week Albert barfed, grunted, groaned, roared 
and performed other musical accompaniment 
whenever I made used of the toilet, brushed my 
teeth, showered or whatever. Though actually 
quite enchanting, I never really got used to him. 
Somehow it seemed a bit obscene to share a 
bath with a huge, bulge-eyed toad. Perhaps I 
should have kissed him...he might have turned 
into a beautiful Burmese princess! 

Well, this exposé is becoming rather ‘long 
in the tooth.’ Of course, it’s a subject that could 
be explored in greater depth. Like Sherlock, I 
could relate the case of the Santa Ana Nichi 
tarantula, the spraying runner of Orizaba, the 
El Capitén Splatterer, the Cozumel/Puerto 
Morelos Drencher and other legendary exploits. 
But enough. Ars longa -- vita brevis! BE 
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HIP DOCTOR 


The Pocket Doctor, by Stephen Bezruh- 
ka, M.D., The Mountaineers, 1988, 
100pp. US$2.95. 

It fits into a ziploc sandwich bag 
and weighs less than an ounce, but will 
it help a traveler who’s sick? 

The author has practiced medicine 
in Nepal for several years and, before 
he received medical training, back- 
packed in many parts of the world. He 
knows the medical problems of travel 
from both sides. 

His advice is succinct and or- 
ganized: preparation, general health 
practices, food away from home ("Boil 
it, cook it, peel it, or forget it"), 
common ailments, less common ill- 
nesses and accidents, life-threatening 
emergencies, and returning home. An 
index quickly locates advice on a 
particular problem, such as what to do 
about a shark bite. Third world 
travelers should read what he has to 
say about giving medicine to local 
people. 

You somehow feel more confidence 
in a doctor who includes in his 
qualifications the diseases he has 
suffered through personally: "33 

iardiasis, ascariasis and amoebiasis, 
ut not recently. Now he practices 
what he preaches." 

The Pocket Doctor is wiser help 
than memory of what Mom did in simi- 
lar situations. It covers almost all the 
problems which a traveler, whether 
with a tour guide or alone up some 
river, will meet. Take it along. 

--Paula M. Strain 


A NATURAL SELECTION 


Galdpagos: Discovery of Darwin’s 
Islands, by David W. Steadman and 
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Steven Zousmer, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion Press, 208pp., 1988, US$24.95. 

This beautifully designed book 
combines magnificent color photo- 
graphs with equally fine color paint- 
ings, to present an unusual view of the 
Galapagos Islands. 


Steadman, a paleontologist, with 
the help of science writer Zousmer, 
discusses the origin of the islands, their 
colonization and the evolution of their 
unique organisms. They review Dar- 
win’s visit to the Galdpagos and the 
influence it had on his subsequent 
theory of evolution. Steadman also 
tells about his own research to work 
out a more complete history of the 
fauna. Prior to his study, few fossils of 
animals and birds had been found in 
the islands. He has uncovered evi- 
dence of several extinct species and has 


searched for the ancestor of Darwin’s 
finches. A final chapter on conserva- 
tion strikes an optimistic note, since the 
education programs and restrictions on 
visitors have been quite successful. 
However, the authors remind us of the 
continuing damage to the Galdpagos 
ecosystem by introduced animals and 
plants, as well as natural events beyond 
our control -- such as devastating rains 
and floods of the 1983 El Nifio. Many 
color photographs and a few black & 
white ones illustrate this section. 

In an introduction to the plates, Lee 
Steadman (the author’s brother) tells 
us how an artist goes about producing 
detailed paintings of animals and birds. 
This involves careful study in the field, 
sketches and notes, plus color photos. 


All of this material comes together in 
the final drawing, which is then trans- 
formed into a watercolor painting. A 
particular challenge is hooaies the 
correct, yet artistically pleasing, back- 
ground for each subject. 


The full-page plates that follow 
illustrate all the native vertebrates of 
the Galapagos, plus a few extinct 
species, for the first time in one 
publication: The notes accompanying 
the plates mention distribution, habitat 
and possible evolution of each species, 
plus some anecotes of personal en- 
counters with the authors or artists. 
The plates picture several species that I 
have not seen in four trips to the 
islands, so I admire the artist’s perser- 
verance in tracking down and observing 
all these creatures! The poses and 
colors are generally accurate. I would 
have liked to see a dome-shaped tor- 
toise, as well as the rather rare saddle- 
back that is illustrated. Also, the great 
blue heron is nearly white, despite a 
note in the text that it is even darker 
than the mainland forms. However, 
other plates provide unusual views of 
male and female birds together and 
excellent groupings of finches that 
show off their differences in a natural 
setting. 

There are few places on earth as 
photogenic as the Galapagos Islands, so 
any illustrated book about that area is 
attractive. However, this volume is 
exceptional for the quality and place- 
ment of the color photographs and 
color plates. In addition, it provides 
good reading and a valuable catalog of 
the islands’ fauna. Bird enthusiasts and 
collectors of natural history art will 
certainly want to own this book, but it 
will appeal, as well, to anyone who has 
visited the Galapagos or plans to do so. 

-- Eileen K. Schofield 


JUNGLE BOOK 


Tropical Nature by Adrian Forsyth and 
Ken Miyata, foreward by Dr. Thomas 
Lovejoy, Illustrated by Sarash Landry, 
Scribner’s, New York, 248pp., 1984. 


Tropical Nature is a readable, non- 
technical collection of descriptions of 
lowland rainforest ecological adven- 
tures. Based primarily on observation 
in Ecuador and Costa Rica, this book is 
packed with such astounding details as 
the potency of the poison arrow frog’s 
toxin (a single specimen of Phyllobates 
terriblis can kill a thousand people.) 


The authors, both noted biologists, 
have been able to translate the complex 
interactions among diverse organisms 
into stories fascinating for the lay- 
person. 

Discussions of co-evolution point to 
the most unexpected relationships, and 


even the experienced amateur natural- 
ist may not be aware that bat-pollinat- 
ed trees bear nocturnal flowers on the 
trunk rather than amidst the foliage of 
branches; this condition (cauliflory) 
provides a firm roost for the nectar- 
seeking bat. 

Marauding army ants have always 
been the source of gruesome tropical 
tales. Less well known are the bene- 
ficial interactions: the distasteful 
female ihomiid butterfly, for instance, 
is safe from army ants, because it feeds 
on toxic milkweeds. A camp follower 
following other camp followers, the 
ihomiid travels in the wake of an army 
ant attack, searching for the nitrogen- 
rich droppings of antbirds. 

Although some discussions become 
a mite technical for the average lay- 
person, the wonderous tales in Tropical 
Nature are both fascinating and 
readable. -- Margarita M. Engle 


Cruzando los Andes en Canoa, el 
Rio Manso, Sus Misterios y Travesuras 
by Werner Schad, Corregidor, Buenos 
Aires, 1980, 130pp., approx. US$5.00. 

En Canoa por Rios Patagonicos, 
by Werner Schad, Marymar Ediciones, 
Buenos Aires, 1981, 134pp., approx. 
US$5.00. 

Los Rios Mas Australes de la 
Tierra, by Werner Schad, Marymar 
Ediciones, Buenos Aires, 1983, 147pp., 
approx. US$5.00. 

These three slender paperbacks by 
Bariloche-based German kayaker Wer- 
ner Schad feature photos, maps and 
narratives about kayaking in Argentine 
and Chilean Patagonia, from the Rio 
Bio-Bio to the Rio Gallegos. Shad’s 
narratives do not, however, provide 
much technical information about the 
rivers. 

[Note: SAEC members may be able to 
purchase Argentine books from Casa 
Pardo, Casilla 3587, 1000 Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. ] -- Daniel Buck 


Resistance, Rebellion, and Conscious- 
ness in the Andean Peasant World, 18th 
to 20th Centuries, by Steve Pozorski, 
Univ. of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 
1987, 446pp., 8 maps, US$16.00. 

A collection of scholarly essays on 
peasant rebellions in the mountains of 
Peru and Bolivia. Commencing with 
the golden age of Andean revolts, 1742 
to 1782, and ending with post- 
revolutionary Bolivia, the essays con- 
sider insurrections in three historical 
settings: the colonial years, the period 


BLACK caiman (Melanosuchas niger) from "Tropical Nature.” 


of independence wars and ensuing skir- 
mishes, and the 20th-century era of 
populist and radical politics. Peasant 
crusades have flung themselves at 
hidalgos, creoles and populists alike. 
The essays stop short of the Sendero 
Luminoso, the latest chapter in a tragic 
Andean tradition. -- Daniel Buck 


Bandidad, the Varieties of Latin Ameri- 
can Banditry, by Richard W. Slatta, ed., 
Greenwood Press, New York, 1987, 
218pp., approx. US$35.00. 

Slatta is a North Carolina State 
University associate professor and 
author of the 1983 study, Gauchos and 
the Vanishing Frontier. This collection, 
a valuable contribution to the slender 
but picaresque library of Latin Ameri- 
can outlaw literature, features essays 
on Mexican bandits, Brazilian cangacei- 
ros, and the political outlaws of 
Colombia. Robin Hood is not the role 
model. Latin American bandits steal 
from the rich -- Who else has money? 
-- but they either keep the booty them- 
selves or share it with their elite 
patrons. -- Daniel Buck 


7000 Metros, Diario de Supervivencia, by 
Fernando Garrido, Aventura/ Edicion- 
es Martinez Roca, Barcelona, Spain, 
1986, 193pp. illus. 2 maps, approx. 
US$10.00. 

Fernando Garrido’s record-break- 
ing 66 days atop 6,964-meter Aconca- 


gua apparently did not impress the 
Guiness Book of World Records, which 
instead honors the likes of Michel 
Lotito, who ate a "low calorie Cessna 
light aircraft," and Errol Bird, who 
yodelled for 26 hours. Perhaps, if 
Garrido ate an airplane while yodeling 
on Aconcagua, or yodelled an airplane 
while eating Aconcagua, he would 
make the grade. (French doctor 
Nicolas Jaeger, also snubbed by 
Guiness, set the previous high-altitude 
camp-out record, 60 days perched on 
6,768m Huascaran.) 7000 Metros, 
largely Garrido’s diary, is about as 
thrilling as a tree-house hermit’s 
journal. Most days were cold and 
windy or windy and cold. An appendix 
provides a useful guide to climbing 
Aconcagua. -- Daniel Buck 


The Lost Half of Inca Architecture, by 
Vincent R. Lee, Sixpac Manco Publica- 
tions, paper presented to the Institute 
of Andean Studies in Berkeley, Box 
107, Wilson, WY 83014, 1988. Inca 
pole and thatchwork are examined 
anew and shown to be major elements 
of a substantial and sophisticated 
architectural tradition. 


The Longest Walk, by George Meegan, 
Dodd Mead and Co., US$19.95. Over 
seven years a couple with two children 
and a cart walks from Ushuaia to 
Alaska. 
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3 Trip Reports a 


Going where no man has gone before? Unlikely, since the Club has an excellent selection of Trip Reports from all over South America, The security 
and peace of mind provided by Trip Reports can be yours for a trifling 20 cents/page (i.e., 40 cents for 2 pages; the number of pages is indicated in the 
column before the month/year), plus postage & handling (see order blank). Trip Reports are, of course, very popular, since they cover everything you 
want to know about climate, how to save money, where to buy food, currency exchange, places to eat, hotels and all sorts of other valuable information 
you'll learn to appreciate when you need it. Please note that each Trip Report is listed only once, even though it may contain considerable 
information on other areas, e.g. Robert Marqueen’s report on the overland trip from Lima to Pucallpa is listed under Ucayali, though it also contains 
information on the Departments of Junin, Pasco and Hudnuco. The following updates the Trip Reports listings found in previous magazines (Issues 
#15-19). A complete listing can be obtained by requesting "Total Trip Reports" (US$3.00). To get Trip Reports, you must be a Club Member (we 
check). Please order reports by country, department (Peru only) and report number. 


ARGENTINA 
44, Susan Boyle 
45. Susan Boyle 
46. Susan Boyle 
47. T.P. Boyle 


BOLIVIA 
44. Mark Hart 


45. David Gustafson 


46. Charles Smythe 


BRAZIL 

38. Ethel Greene 
39. Tommy Pilarp 
40. Ethel Greene 


CHILE 
83. Sally Sheridan 
84, J. Diedrich 


ECUADOR 


73. Betsy Wagenhauser 


74, Walter Ebertz 
75. Judy Blitz 

76. Sonya Baldwin 
71. Sonya Baldwin 
78. Sonya Baldwin 
79. Sonya Baldwin 


80. PJ. Van Bunningen 


81. Judy Blitz 


82. Betsy Wagenhauser 


83. Sandra Cohen 


84. Sandra Cohen Cuenca; Backpacking Cajas Park 
85. Sandra Cohen Galapagos 

86. Sandra Cohen Cotopaxi Climb 

87. — Sample Galapagos Boat Contract 
VENEZUELA 

5. Frank Dux Caracas 

CENTRAL AMERICA 

14. Sandra Cohen Belize Interior 

1S. Sandra Cohen Belize Coast 

16. Sandra Cohen Belize - Fishing 


17. Sandra Cohen 
18. Sandra Cohen 
19. Monica Barnes 
20. Peter Nicholas 
21. John Jenkins 


22. Sandra Cohen Costa Rica - Guanacaste 

23. Sandra Cohen Costa Rica - San Jose 

24. Sandra Cohen Costa Rica - Monteverde/quetzals 
25. Marshall Snider Guatemala 

26. Monica Barnes Antiqua 

OTHER REPORTS 

5. Ethel Greene AeroPeru Pass Around S.Amer. 
6. Sandra Cohen Long Trip Suggestions 


PAGES DATE 


Jujuy/Salta - High Pass Rt.40 
Buenos Aires Prov. (SE area) 
Buenos Aires Prov. (SE area) 
B.A. - Salta - La Poma 


La Paz, Chacaltayo 
La Paz 
Cochabamba area 


Buying Maps in Rio 
Amazonas 
Air Fares from Rio 


Santiago, Portillo Ski Area 
Torres del Paine Park 


Peru-Ecuador Border 
Galapagos 
Guayaquil; Galapagos; Cuzco 
Ibarra 

Banos 

Guayaquil 

Riobamba 

Quito 

Galapagos, Peru 
Guayaquil 

General Info; Quito 


Costa Rica - Caribbean Coast 
Guatemala - Peten (Flores/Tikal) 
Guatemala City 

Darien Gap 


Guatemala-S.Pedro Volcano Climb 
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NOV 88 
JUL 88 
JUL 88 
OCT 88 


OCT 87 
SEP 88 
OCT 88 


SEP 88 
SEP 88 
SEP 88 


SEP 88 
MAR 88 


OCT 88 
MAR 88 
AUG 88 
JAN 88 
JAN 88 
JAN 88 
JAN 88 
NOV 88 
JUL 88 
SEP 88 
AUG 88 
SEP 88 
SEP 88 
SEP 88 
SEP 85 


OCT 88 


JUL 88 
JUL 88 
JUL 88 
AUG 88 
JUL 88 
JUN 88 
JAN 86 
FEB 88 
AUG 88 
AUG 88 
AUG 88 
NOV 88 
JUN 88 


SEP 88 
JUL 88 


AMAZONAS 
18. Paul Bennet 


ANCASH, PERU 


70. Dave Coward 
71. Alex Reynolds 


AREQUIPA 


32. Steven Vale 
Z 


90. David Gustafson 


PERU (By Departments) 


Kuelap & Gran Vilaya 


Cordillera Blanca 
Huanuco - Huaraz 


Volcano Misti 


Inca Trail, Machu Picchu 


91. Betsy Wagenhauser Inca Trail Alternative 


92. Sandra Cohen 


ICA 


15. Steven Vale 


JUNIN 
24. Ethel Greene 


LIMA 
33. Mark Caines 


LORETO 
31. Tommy Pilarp 
32. C.M. Johnson 


MADRE DE DIOS 


37. Frank Dix 
38. Jack Pitman 
39. John Kunkel 


PIURA 
5. David Owen 


PUNO 


14. David Gustafson 


15. Mikael Keating 
16, Mikael Keating 
17. A. Owen 


TACNA 


2. Sandra Cohen 


TUMBES 
1. Sonya Baldwin 


UCAYALI 

17. Vear Muller 
18. Alex Reynolds 
19. Alex Reynolds 
20. John McNeish 
21. Simon Ford 


Cuzco - Machu Picchu - Cuzco 


Nazca Aquaducts 


Huancayo - Gourds 


Lima/Santa Eulalia; S.Juan Iris 


Islandra - Iquitos 
Iquitos Lodges 


Manu National Park 


. Manu National Park 


Manu National Park 
Piura - Huancabamba 


Taquile Island 

Juliaca - Vilquechico 
North Puno 

Arequipa - Puno - Cuzco 


Tacna-Arica (border) 
Tumbes 


Pucallpa, Cashibo Cocha 
Pucallpa - Tingo - Huanuco 
Lima - La Merced - Pucallpa 
By land to Pucallpa 

By land to Pucallpa 


ao) 


NNNNW 


PAGES DATE 


SEP 88 
JUN 88 


NOV 88 
MAY 88 
OCT 88 


JUL 88 


SEP 88 

AUG 88 
AUG 88 
AUG 88 


NOV 88 


JAN 88 


AUG 88 
OCT 88 
SEP 88 

NOV 88 
NOV 88 


We're seeking thrill-seekers 
to AeroPeru's South America, 


QOQQQQOQOR QQ 909) 


Baja California $8.95 
192 pp 

Mexico $17.95 
3rd edn (Feb 89) approx 880 pp 

Colombia $11.95 
368 pp 

Ecuador & the Galapagos Islands $7.95 
240 pp 

Peru $12.95 
384 pp 

Bolivia $10.95 
approx 290 pp 

Brazil $14.95 
(1989) approx 650 pp 

Brazilian phrasebook $3.95 
(1989) approx 96 pp 

Argentina $10.95 
(1989) approx 220 pp 

Chile & Easter Island $8.95 
280 pp 

South America ona shoestring $14.95 
3rd edn 752 pp 


PHEESEGOHEE>GHGObGECHE6600006 


For more information, write to: 
Embarcadero West, 112 Linden St, Oakland CA94607 


Here's your chance to follow ancient footpaths 
through the imposing Andes, back-packing your 
way to the magnificent Inca ruins at Machu 
Picchu, snorkle with sea lions and discover spe- 
cies of birds you've never seen before in the 
exotic Galapagos. Raft white water through a 
sacred valley. Canoe through the jungle deep in 
the Amazon.Walk among glaciers and penguins 
at the “uttermost end of the world.” Or bathe in 
the heated water of a volcanic island. All not far 
from dozens of other incomparable thrills. 

AeroPeru offers every kind of adventure you 
could want—from fairly mild to absolutely wild. 
Just seek out your travel agent, or call us for 
information. 

(Rush “More-For-Your-Money” Tour Brochure 

Name 

Address 
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' 

' 

! 

! 

i 

' 

H 

Dr GituState/ Zip 
H SB 

| 3: AeroPeru 

H Call 1-800-255-7378, or write AeroPeru. 

! P.O. Box 523952, Miami, Florida 33152. 

! 

! 


Airfares subject to change. Departure and Custom 
tax not included. Some restrictions appiy. E 


IDEBOOKS 


ih hei iah ian eanaae 


Lonely Planet publishes an extensive range of 
guidebooks for South and Central America. 
Individual countries are covered in detail in 
‘travel survival kits’, and our ‘on a 
shoestring’ guide covers the entire 
region. New books will become 
available during 1989, including 

a Brazilian phrasebook, which 
recognises that the Portuguese 
spoken in Brazil is not that spoken 
in Europe. 


Lonely Planet’s guides are used and 
respected by independent travelers 
around the world for their detail of 
coverage and quality of research. They 
provide concise background information; 
extensive advice on what to see and do, and 
where to stay and eat; and invaluable tips on 
the practicalities of life on the road. 


L 
i 
aii ce i i ln 


tT lonely planet Tel (415) 893 8555 


<7 Fax (415) 893 8563 


COLD FACTS 


I got to Antarctica via the Jiliria on 
a Lindblad "expedition." The only way 
to travel around Antartica is by cruise 
ship...there being few airstrips, no 
hotels. But there is no shortage of 
rookeries. 

I do have one travel tip. If you go, 
make sure your ship is built for 
Antarctic/Artic travel. Ship captains 
are a cautious lot, and since the Jiliria is 
better suited for warmer climates, we 
did miss a few exciting areas. 

We also visited the Falkland Is- 
lands. It is a very exciting place. Also 
shocking! The amount of rubbish 
(mostly plastic) on the beaches is hard 
to believe. 

-- Thomas M. Meredith 
Hartford, CT 


SPOKEN LIKE A NATIVE 


I very much enjoyed Carlos Puig’s 
article in the October issue ("Socorro" 
SAE #19) about the Portuguese 
language courses. There is another 
cassette course which I think is even 
better than the FSI course, and which 
is considerably less expensive. This is 
the course in Spoken (Brazilian) 
Portuguese which was developed by the 
American Council of Learned Societies 
for the army. 

-- John N. Seaman 
Lansing, MI 


[Spoken Language Services can be 
reached at P. O. Box 783, Ithaca, NY 
144851; Tel: (607) 257-0500.] 


BARE BONES 


Sitting here on the banks of the 
Rio Negro, I can’t help but ponder 
those decidedly questionable circum- 
stances associated with the injury to 
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cacique Montague (see Club News 


"Hip Injury Floors Founder," SAE issue 
#17). Now, after hours of having the 
sun beat mercilessly upon my furrowed 
brow, I believe I have solved this 
mystery of mysteries. The simple yet 
unavoidable truth can only be this: it is 
due to his age. Alas, he is no longer 
the vaulting guanaco able to leap 
several stacked cases of guarana bottles 
in a single bound. In fact, well-founded 
rumor has it that his displays of 
youthful vigor have been reduced to 
crushing empty Marlboro boxes in his 
bare hands while attempting to sidestep 
in breath-taking torreador fashion one 
stationary drainpipe -- at the very same 
timel 
However, I have just received word 
by carrier pigeon from an ad hoc 
committee of self-declared psycholo- 
gists whose findings refute the previous 
assertions. It is their belief that this 
hopelessly pathetic yet fully believable 
action may have been subconsciously 
designed to serve as a warning to aging 
club members who may, in moments 
of reckless abandon, briefly consider 
balancing on one leg or scaling stairs 
two at a time. 
-- Mark DeMarapville. 


HILL TODAY, GONE TOMORROW 


Someone like Napoleon once said 
adventure is the result of bad planning. 
That’s the spirit. Plan badly and you 
may eventually enjoy the immense 
freedom and mostest fun of playing in 
the woods, knowing exactly when and 
where you are but not knowing where 
anything else is or caring if it is 
Tuesday or July. Lots of credulity and 
bad planning. 

I first saw Cerro Amboré from 
Santa Cruz, Bolivia, during the mid- 
1950s. It is situated just where the 
eastern foothills of the Andes turn to 
the south and is the most eastern 
prominent feature. The shape is like a 


canine tooth. The peak is not very 
high, probably less than 4,000 feet over 
topography but is widely visible. The 
naked sandstone catches the sun. 
Pilots used it as a visual reference, and 
some said it made their magnetic 
compasses "go crazy." 

Santa Cruzefios said Amboré was 
more taboo than sacred. There was a 
curse for those who tried to climb it. 
(Mud, fire and water?) A witch doctor 
lived and died there. Many local 
people were afraid to go near. They 
said no one had ever climbed to the 
top. A group from Great Britain and 
the Bolivian Army had tried and failed. 
Tom Elder, who managel the Panagra 
station in Santa Cruz, knew something 
about it. Tom last lived in Lima, to my 
knowledge. 

Reaching Ambor6é is complicated 
by the fact that as one approaches, the 
peak is obscured by intervening terrain. 
This leaves one paddling about in an 
immense forest with no visible point of 
reference. Also, there is no direct 
route. To get to it, you must go away 
from it. 

The dreaded "“hucumari" lived 
around Amboré. The hucumari was 
described as a tailless ape, the size of a 
10-year-old boy, with a nasty disposi- 
tion. Maybe some of the lowland 
Cambas climbed out of the jungle, saw 
one of those spectacled bears standing 
up for a better look, and figured it was 
the biggest, meanest monkey they 
could have imagined. 

Being credulous and having planned 
badly, I spent some time looking for 
one of those hucumari buggers but only 
found bears. 

Your Issue #15 chart of Amboré 
does not correspond to my recollection 
of the location of the peak. 

I still wonder why the British 
wanted to climb it. 

-- Roman F, Geller, Jr. 
Portland, OR 


BUM STEER 


I booked a cruise in the Galapagos 
Islands through Economic Galapagos 
Tours, also known as Galapagos, Inc. 
and Galasam. The boat, called 
Poderoso, was a_ poorly inspired 
conversion of a fishing boat. It had no 
comfortable places to sit or sleep, 
lacked a shower and any kind of 
refrigeration, had insects, listed badly, 
leaked and ran aground. 

When all eight passengers demand- 


ed a different boat or a refund, 
Galasam couldn’t be reached for three 
days. Also, they sent me no informa- 
tion on flight times from the mainland 
. to the islands, and there was no answer 
on their phone in Guayaquil. 
I would like to suggest that this 
company be avoided. 
-- Bruce Silverman 
Portland, OR 


WORD HAS IT 


As a result of your letter, I went to San 
Agustin, Colombia. It was a wonder- 
ful trip. 

I found the information furnished 
me by the U.S. Embassy in Bogota 
concerning the dangers of my going 
alone for photography to be totally 
false. It is far safer there than in 
Bogota. You wonder where those guys 
have been 

- William B. Forney 
Glenwood, GA 


MONKEY BUSINESS 


Concerning your recent article on 
the Pantanal: 

Gibbons are an Asian species. 
Their presence in the Pantanal is 
unlikely. 


AMAZON—PERU—GALAPAGOS 


Explore the Unspoiled Amazon on Affordable Jungle Adven- 
tures. Explorama’s unique accommodations. 23 years 
reeay nat a with soapy lar Enchanted 
ses and Inca Culture, Machu-Pi 
., Mex., Bale. 
Year round, , 


Etc. Groups/individuals. ‘Expert Naturalists. 
FORUM TRAVEL INTL., 91 Gregory Lane ( 
PLEASANT HILL, CA 94523. (415) 671 $308 iS: 


Where. 
When, 
How 


Peru's Leading Monthly Guide 
A Publication of 
Lima Tours S.A. 


Belen 1040 
Telefono: 27-6720, Lima 


Also, would it not be during the wet 
(rather than dry) season that wildlife 


tends to congregate on higher ground? The Lima Times 
-- Steve Bezuk : 
Seattle, WA Peru’s English 


Language Weekly 


New Address: Pasaje Los 
Pinos 156, Fl. B, Of. 6, 


Amazonia Expeditions Miraflores, Lima, Peru. 


Explore the Amazon 


Anthropology — Birdwatching 
Jungle Survival Trips 
Canoeing -- Fishing -- Photography 
Wildlife Observation -- Trekking 
Medicinal Plant Study 


Bradt 
Publications 


Amazonia Expeditions: Putumayo 


Publishers and Import 
#139, Iquitos, Peru; Tel: 236374. Pes 


of Maps and 
Travel Guides 


BrP Peeee see e eee creel (ol for South America 


Roth Travel Associates Offers 
SAEC Members 
DISCOUNTED FARES 
To South America! 


Aerolineas Argentinas 
Avianca 
Eastern 
Faucett 

Lacsa 
Ladeco 
Pan Am 
Varig 
Viasa, Ete! 


Call Today! 
Toll Free 1-800-TRAVEL-2 


Backpacking in Peru & Bolivia: 
Hike the original pre-Inca and Inca Trails 
to Machu Picchu. Chavin and Coroico, 
Into the Cordillera Blanca, through the 
“Switzerland of Peru," across the Andes 
and down into the jungles. 


Backpacking in Venezuela, 
Colombia & Ecuador 


Backpacking in Mexico & 
Central America 


These titles and more available from: 


Bradt Enterprises 
41 Nortoft Road 
Chalfont St. Peter 
Bucks SL9 OLA 
ENGLAND 


y-lalelecleatem Viajes | turismo sa 


Some people come to Peru to watch birds— 


others to see art treasures. 


We work with these specialized 


groups—and many more. 


Contact Us: 
Camino Real 348, Centro: Camino Real, 15th Floor, San 
Isidro, Peru; (Postal Address: P. O. Box 10065, Lima); 
Tel: 42-70-90; Cable PANORAMA 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


CLASSIFIEDS: The first 25 words are free to 
members; each additional word is 25 cents. Ads 
for subscribers and non-members cost 25 cents 
per word, Non-profit organizations may 
advertise for free at the Club’s discretion. 
Picase send payment with copy. Ads for South 
American lorer issue #21 must be 
received by March 15, 1989; for issue #22, by 
June 15, 1989. 


COMPANIONS WANTED 


WANTED: Partners to climb Sangay and El 
Altar in Ecuador, January ’89 (fairly remote) 
and also other ventures in other countries. Call 
Lawrence Blake at 215-566-1246 (even collect); 
22 W. Sth St., Media, PA 19063. 

40-YEAR-OLD woman looking for companion 
for trekking in the Cordillera Blanca May-June 
1989. Contact J. Lowen, 7107 S8th N.W. Seattle, 
WA 98115. 

COMPANIONS WANTED for South American 
Adventure 1 to 2 months of jungles, rivers, 
wildlife. July-August 1989. Call or write John 
Quihillalt, 11249 Dublin Canyon Road, 
Pleasanton, CA 94566; Tel: (415)463-9762(hm) 
or (415)833-3437(wk). 

WANTED: Wildlife Photographers interested 
in a camping trip to Manu National Park in 
Peru. We will climb trees and build blinds to get 
close to wildlife. Share the costs of guides, 
boats, etc. Tom Rivest, 60 Marrs Hollow Rd., 
Milton, VT 05468; (802)893-6592. 

TREKKING partner wanted for Chilean Lake 
District — area around Lake Vidal Gormaz 
(over the mountains from Bariloche). Fishing 
experience desirable. Envisage staging area as 
Pto. Montt/Cochama, hiring horses, and then 
spending 10-14 days in the campo. Departure 
from Pto. Montt between late December to 
early February. Non-smoker. Call John 
Davidge: (212) 866-9692. 

COMPANIONS WANTED: Interested in 
hiking Vilcabamba, June-July 1989, need 
positive, sincere and determined partners. 
Other adventures considered. Oscar Morante, 
503 G Jackson Street, Blacksburg, VA 24060; tel: 
703) 951-8839. 

TRAVELING, TREKKING or CLIMBING 
COMPANIONS desired for Ecuador, Peru, 
Chilee, for any combination of the above for any 
length of time. Planning on traveling February 
thru May. Contact Steve Merritt, 1635 E. 
Colorado Ave., Denver, CO 80210; Tel: 


(303)733-1255. 
TRIPS 


CLASSIC & UNUSUAL LATIN AMERICA: 
224 tours, expeditions, hiking, biking — even 
French Guiana. Also Worldwide Tours. 
FORUM TRAVEL, 91 Gregory, Pleasant Hill, 
CA 94523. (415)671-2900. 

TRANS-SOUTH AMERICAN EXPEDITIONS 
Peru, Bolivia, Argentina plus Nepal, Egypt and 
more treks/safaris in FREE brochures. Force 
10 Expeditions, Box 8548-EC, Waukegan, IL 
60079, (312)336-2070, 1-800-922-1491. 

CANYON EXPLORERS CLUB. Non-profit 
outings, 1988-89 destinations include Atacama 
Desert, French Guiana, Venezuela, Peru and 
Antarctica, Complimentary Newsletter: 1223 
Frances Ave., Fullerton, CA 92631, USA. 
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ADVENTURE EXPEDITIONS: Mexico, South 
and Central America with experienced guides. 
The Conch Republic Travel Adventures, Inc., 
153 E. New England Ave., Winter Park, FL 
32789 USA 
PANAMA/GUAYAQUIL/LIMA/CUZCO 
Machu Picchu/Santiago/Buenos Aires/Rio de 
Janeiro... AeroPeru, your ticket to South 
American wonders, only $759 — Call nationwide 
1-800-ALL-PERU for further information, or 
contact your travel agent. 

IN BELGIUM, the most specialized travel and 
expedition outfitter is BASE CAMP, Bevel- 
sesteenweg 20, B-2260 Nijlen; also travel guides 
and maps from all over the world; write for a 
copy of our equipment catalog (in Dutch). 
AMAZON 1989. Visit remote tribes on tribu- 
taries of the Peruvian Amazon. Live on a 
beautiful antique mahogany riverboat with crew 
of six, gourmet chef, your own cabin, four 
motorized canoes, free rum, and shaman on 
board, Trip limited to twelve travelers. February 
25 to March 10, 1989. $3,000 includes airfare 
from Miami, with six week extension, lodging, 
meals and transportation. Travel with David 
Arora, world famous author of "Mushrooms De- 
mystified." Call The Wild Mushroom Traveling 
Road Show at 203-873-8286. P.O.Box 126, East 
Haddam, CT 06423 USA. 


Call Roth Travel Associates for 
FARE DEALS To South America! 


Toll Free 1-800-TRAVEL-2 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE TOURS, INC. 
Offers tours of Chile including the Lake Region, 
Tierra del Fuego and Patagonia. For 
information contact Dean M. Russell, 5550 
Bergen Avenue, Mattituck, NY 11952 USA. Tel: 


(516) 765-2462. 
NEED INFO 


SEEKING any and all information about 
uncontacted indigenous tribes still existing in the 
Amazon Basin. G. Schlabach, Box 121, 
Birchwood, WI 54817 

WANTED: Information on sightings (modern 
& historic) of unidentified strange, cryptic 
animals (example: dinosaurs, pteradactyls, saber 
tooths, etc.) in Amazon, especially Peru & 
Bolivia, in preparation for expedition in search 
of same. Include description, date, location, etc. 
Robert Tymstra, P.O.Box 2809, Sarnia, Ontario, 
Canada N7T 7W1. 


BOOKS, MAPS, VIDEOS, TAPES 


MOUNTAINEERING IN THE ANDES: A 
Sourcebook for Climbers, by Jill Neate, 278 
pages. Send $20 per copy to: Jill Neate, Haven, 
Hallsmead, Keswick, Cumbria CA 12 4BE, UK. 
(It will be sent by surface mail.) In the U.S. and 
Canada, send $26 to Mountain Books, Box 
25589, Seattle, WA 98125. 

BOOKS: Americana, Canadiana and The 
Americas: Adventure, Travel, Archacology, 
Arts, History. FREE CATALOG. Karl Franger 
Books, 2434 St. Lawrence St., Vancourver, B.C., 
Canada VSR 2RS. 


PACIFIC TRAVELLERS SUPPLY sells 
detailed maps and guidebooks for Latin 
America and the world. Stock varies according 
to availability for Latin America, but generally 
we have 1:250,000 scale mapping or better for 
every S.A. nation except Paraguay and the 
Guyanas. We have street maps of major cities 
and road maps of most nations. We are always 
interested in finding individuals to bring us maps 
from S.A.; we pay for this service. To order 
maps or offer services, please call Pacific 
Travellers Supply at (805)963-4438 Mon-Sat, or 
write 529 State Street, Santa Barbara, CA 93101 
USA. 

MAIL ORDER TRAVEL GUIDES & MAPS. 
Send for your free catalogue stating your travel 
destination. Quillan Travel Store, 112 11 Ave. 
S.E., Calgary, Alberta, Canada T2G OXS. 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS. Mexico, Central and 
South America. Art, archaeology, Indians, 
travels. Free catalogues. Flo Silver Books, 8442 
Oakwood Court North, Indianapolis, IN 46260, 
USA. 

LOST CITIES AND ANCIENT MYSTERIES 
OF SOUTH AMERICA! Write for free 
catalogue of unusual books and expeditions, 
Adventures Unlimited, P.O.Box 22, Stelle, IL 
60919, USA. 

TRAVEL BOOKS: We have America’s best 
stock of books/maps on Central/South America 
& Caribbean. Write for free list NOW! World 
Wide Books, 736A Granville Street, Vancouver, 
B.C. V6Z, 1G3 Canada. 

BOOKS on LATIN AMERICA, Caribbean, 
Spain, Portugal. All languages & disciplines. 
Used, out-of-print, rare & new; nation’s largest 
selection (warehouses full). Send wants today. 
Receive questionnaire for 10% discount most 
items. Long-time scholar, traveler (with 
Peruvian wife) knows & shares your interests. 
Also presently seeking BUY/TRADE better- 
grade collections & single titles on: Panama & 
the Canal; Cuba (including Castro era), Haiti, 
Maya, Aztec, Inca, etc.; Peru; Latin American 
Art, Architecture, Music, Black & Women’s 
Studies, etc. Any quantity; we travel. LATIN 
AMERICAN BOOKS, Box 39090, Washington, 
DC 20016. (202)244-4173. 


GUIDES 


EXPERIENCED GUIDE with degree in 
tourism will provide informative tours of Lima, 
or help with Peruvian bureaucracy hassles. Is 
also available for extended trips within Peru. 
For information contact Fernando Villafuerte, 
c/o SAEC, Casilla 3714, Lima 100, Peru; Tel: 
314480. 


HOTELS 


EXPLORER’S INN. World records: 547 species 
birds, 1,110 butterflies, 103 dragonflies. In the 
Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto Maldonado. 
For reservations and information contact 
Peruvian Safari, Garcilaso de la Vega 13%, 
Lima. Tel: 31-6330. 

HOSTAL GRANADA, Huancavelica 323, Lima. 
Tel: 27-9033. Located in central downtown. 
Safe, clean and comfortable. Single Room $15, 
Double $20. Includes breakfast. English 


spoken. 


LA BRISA LODGE in the heart of the Amazon 
near the Ucayali River. Swimming, fishing, 
jungle tours. River trips 1-30 days. SAEC 
members get 15% discount. For reservations or 
info: La Brisa, Connor & Mary Nixon, Casilla 
202, Pucalipa, Peru. 

EDWARD'S INN. Excellent location in Huaraz 
for a pleasant stay. Panoramic view. Double/ 
multiple rooms, Continuous hot water. Private/ 
shared bath, Climbing/hiking information. Av. 
Bolognesi #121, Huaraz, Ancash, Peru. 

YOUR PLACE to stay in Quito is Casa Paxi. 
Hot showers, kitchen, telephone, etc. Pasaje 


Navarro 364 y Av. La Gasca, Tel:542663. 
MAGAZINES, NEWSLETTERS 


THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a _ Book 
Magazine for discriminating readers. Book 
reviews, interviews with writers, announcements 
of new titles, essays, poetry and more. For the 
best in books from small and large presses, from 
travel to literature to cookbooks to politics, 
subscribe to The Bloomsbury Review. Send 
$14.00 for six issues (one year), or $3.50 for a 
sample copy to: The Bloomsbury Review, 1028 
Bannock St., Denver, CO 80204 USA. 

CENTER FOR ARCHAROASTRONOMY 
Box X, College Park, MD 20740, Journal with 
news, expedition reports, articles, reviews, 
conference reports. One year: $20 individuals, 
$30 libraries & institutions. Outside US add $3 
for postage. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE FOR 
PreColumbian Studies. Lecture series, $25 
annually includes three newsletters, Subscribe 
now through Jack Kunin, 1200 Vine St. #205, 
Denver, CO 80220 USA. 

FALCON RESEARCH GROUP Newsletter is 
dedicated to the support of field research, public 
education and the preservation of birds of prey. 
The Falcon Research Group is a non-profit 
organization, Annual dues are $15. P.O.Box 
248, Bow, WA 98232. 


ARTS/CRAFTS 


AMAZON ARTS. High quality imports and 
Peruvian handicrafts. Specializes in Shipibo. 
1318 West 135 Drive, Westminster, CO 80234, 
Tel: (303) 457-8390. 

WANTED: CARIBBEAN _ PAINTINGS. 
Contact Larry Kent, 703 Pomelo Drive, Vista, 
CA 92083 USA. 

MAROTI-SHOBO COOPERATIVE. Shipibo 


equipment, etc. If you think you will have some 
extra room, contact: South American Explorers 
Club, 1510 York Street, Denver, CO 80206; Tel: 
(303) 320-0388. : 


WANTED: "Ecuador: In the Shadow of the 


Volcanoes." Libri Mundi, 1981, and "Por los 
Andes del Ecuador" by Jorge Anhalzer, 1983. 
Write to: C. Myerscouh, 93 Glossop Road, 
Gh Derbyshi jan 

HANDCARRIES NEEDED: From West Coast 
USA to take glasses and other medical equip- 
ment to South American countries. Contact: 
Paul Cormier, Lions Medical Equipment Pro- 
gram, 1360 E,. Herndon AVe. #230, Fresno, CA 
93710; Tel: (209)449-2020. 

EXTRAORDINARY PERUVIAN HORSES 
Come see Peru’s national treasure in Colorado 
and experience the smoothest riding horse in the 
world. Terms to club members. Tel: (303) 772- 
0301. 

SOUTH AMERICAN CULTURAL/SOCIAL 
Group now forming in Manhattan. Exchange 
travel tips & recommendations, practice 
Spanish/Portuguese, courier travel info. Bring 
your ideas! Out-of-towners welcome. Diana, 


POB 1857, N.Y: R 


PERU 
Wild & Ancient Paths 


SPANISH FOR TRAVELLERS. Practical, in- 
tensive Spanish course for one month in Huan- 
cayo, Peru. Small groups (2-6 people), starts the 
first of every month. Includes food and lodging 
with Indian familes in villages, Weaving and pan 
flute lessons can be arranged. Contact: Beverly 
Stuart de Hurtado, Apartado Postal 510, 
Huancayo, Peru. Tel:064-237063; 064-222395. 
BIRDWATCHERS! BIRDLISTERS! Compu- 
terize your lifelists with the SIALIS SYSTEM! 
Universal checklist, coded for major world 
birding areas on one disk. Enter YOUR an- 
notated LIFELIST using program on a second. 
Information retrieval excellent. Guaranteed 
bug-free. $75.00. IBM PC or compatible with 
two double-sided disk drives required. A, Milch, 
461 Palmer Avenue, Teaneck, NJ 07666. 

TIME TRAVEL. I have filled four passports 
and am actively working on the fifth. 
Adventures unfold in the most amazing ways. 
Twenty-five years ago my brother bought a used 
book for 5 cents. That book started me on an 
odyssey through time and the most amazing 
adventure I could possibly imagine. FREE 
information: Henry Bolduc, POB 88, 
Independence, VA 24348 USA 


Trekking 

River Running 
Overlanding 
Mountaineering 

Biking 

Jungle Trips 

And much more adventure 


TREKKING & ANDES S.A. 
Write us for a free brochure. P. O. Box 01-3074, Lima 100, Peru. 


Bringing Latin America 
vate the Caribbean to You AS: 


The Times of the Americas is the only 

English-language newspaper in the world 
dedicated exclusively to reporting on the 
political, economic, and social affairs of 
this increasingly important region of the 
world. And we stress comprehensive and 
balanced news coverage and analysis. 


& Conibo Indian Art of Peru’s Jungle. Tradi- 
tional Ceramics & Textiles. For info, write: 
Maroti-Shobo, Casilla 60, Pucallpa, Peru, or 


Telex PERU attention telephone 6551. 
ARTE DO BRASIL is a profit-sharing enter- 


prise with a women’s cooperative handicraft 
group in Brazil. For brochure, send long SASB 
to 7303 23rd Seattle, WA 98115 USA. 

RAIDERS OF THE LOST ART. Tribal arti- 
facts, textiles, weavings, alpaca rugs, crystals, 
spheres, amethysts, wholesale/retail. 12189 US 
1, North Palm Beach, FL 33408; Tel: (407)627- 


The Times of the Americas | 

; 910 17th St. N.W., Suite 523 | 
| Washington, D.C, 20006 
Tek: (202) 293-2849 


Name 
Address. 
City 


The Times of the Americas 


Published every two weeks. Annual ratex: © Regular delivery in U.S, by second-class mail $25.00, @ Outside 
U.S. by second-class mail $35,00 (caution: in some countries this delivery may be unreliable or involve consider- 
able delay), @ In U.S., Canada, or Mexico by first-class mail $40.00; @ Air mail to all other countries $65.00 


State 


1543. ip See. 


ETC. 
HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don’t go to Lima 


empty handed. We are always looking for 
people to carry library books, magazines, 
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UNION MADE 


ON FEBRUARY 18th 1989, Club 
Founder Don Montague will wed the 
comely Marianne Krupa, the simple 
and unpretentious ceremony taking 
place in the Capitol Heights Pres- 
byterian Church at 1100 Fillmore 
Street, Denver, Colorado. 

Shunning national publicity, the 
newlyweds opted for a 
quiet family service 
attended by next of 
kin and a sprinkling of 
close Club stalwarts. 
The Reverend Mark 
Meeks, leader of 
numerous _ spiritual 
expeditions, will 
officiate, assisted by the Club’s Youth 
Director Emily Consuelo Rojas and 
Wanda Dunne, a pre-Deb hailing from 
Pucallpa, Peru, who will act in the 
capacity of flower girls. Douglas Berch 
of the Swallow Hill Music Association 
will uplift the assembled notables with 
several classical selections on the 
hammer dulcimer, while Tara Coon of 
the Affordable Gourmet, Tel: 761- 
1104, will personally see that all guests 
are amply supplied with Alaskan Crab 
Newburg, Quiche Alsace and Aged 
Tenderloin Beef Finger Sandwiches. 
Other delicacies will include Baked 
French Brie Crouton and Red and 
Black Cavier from several species of 
non-sturgeon, 

The bride will be wearing an ivory, 


matinee length gown of Nantes lace, a 
modified pith box hat with a small 
mesh netting and carry a single long- 
stemmed red rose. Following tradition, 
her trousseau will include among other 
bridal accourtrements, the Ashcroft 
pearls of her grandmother Isabel Mary 
Ashcroft and recently acquired ruby 
earrings. In place of the typical satin 
garter the bride will be sporting a stone 
washed, blue denim official Club leg 
pouch with velcro fastner which she 
will return to the Club following the 


union, 

The groom attired under the able 
direction of Marlys Dowling, nee 
Willyard, will wear a black Yves St. 
Laurente suit, white linen shirt and 
burgundy silk tie. John 
Eugene Krupa, the father, 
will give away the bride. 

The couple will 
combine a survival course 
with their honeymoon in 
the Rockies, foraging for 
food and making crude 
shelters. Upon their 
return, they will take up residence with 
Mona, a two-year-old pedigreed Ber- 
nice mountain dog, and Esme, a minia- 
ture tiger cat of distinction. 

Marianne Krupa, the bride to be 
and Contributing Member, hails from 
Mt. Laurel, New Jersey and is a gra- 
duate of Chestnut Hill College and 
Rutgers University. She is currently a 
teacher at Denver’s Meadow Point 
Elementary School. 


TO EACH HIS OWN 


WE HAVE long known that Members 
of the South American Explorers Club 
are different, of finer clay, a breed 
apart, so to speak, all around good 
sorts, but with that special panache that 
lifts them above the herd. 

But proving this elementary fact is 
something else. Hence, it would great- 
ly facilitate our looking down on other 
organizations if our Membership would 
pitch in and provide us with tangible 
and compelling evidence of their sin- 
gularity. 


Now, there are differences and 
differences, and it’s important that 
when Members write in listing their 


unique qualities that these somehow 
arouse envy or admiration in others. 
To put it another way, we do not wish 
to compile a Guiness Book of bizarre 
and/or disgusting attributes however 
out of the ordinary. For example, an 
unusual number of molars might be 
impressive but is not something the 
Club would wish to tout. The same 
applies to repetitive performances such 
as a record number of sneezes while 
climbing Angel Falls. Also, all swal- 
lowing records Ss piranha, light 


aircraft, etc.) are taboo. 

On the other hand, your Club wants 
to know if you know ‘the whereabouts 
of the late Col. Fawcett, have visited 
Paititi, if you are an expert in formal 
exploration attire, have the largest 
collection of used climbing rope, or 
proof of Annie Peck’s sexual pre- 
ferences, etc. 

Write now! Official South Ameri- 
can Explorers Club T-Shirts will be 
awarded to all those making a worth- 
while and serious contribution to Club 
ae without giving offense to the 

tail. 


LOST AND FOUND 


TWO YOUNG Americans kidnapped 
by Colombian rebels were released to 
the U.S. Embassy in Bogota in August, 
ending ten months of captivity. 

In October of 1987, the Colombian 
Revolutionary Armed Forces seized 
Stephen Koneman, 23, and Jason Mc- 
Lachlan, 22, both of Chicago, while the 
youths were canoeing on the Amazon. 
McLachlan said the guerillas were 
convinced the two were CIA agents. 

McLachlan and Koneman, geogra- 
phy students at Columbia University 
and the University of Wisconsin, were 
released to Bishop José Luis Serna 
Alzate in the Colombian state of 
Caqueta, the U.S. Embassay said. 

A letter by McLachlan’s father, 
Donald J. McLachlan, seeking informa- 
tion on the whereabouts of the two 
youths was published in South 
American Explorer #17. 

The release was negotiated by 
Bishop Serna after five months of 
communications with the rebels. 


VOL 40 NO 2 


AMERICAS is the 
informative and attractive 
magazine of the Organization 

of American States, published 
six times a year in separate but 
identical English and Spanish 
editions. It is an excellent tool for 
both teachers and students alike. 


AMERICAS is a lively 
and enjoyable source of information 


about the multiple cultures of Latin 
America and the Caribbean with 


articles on history, science, art, cinema, 
literature and lifestyles. 


AMERICAS guides you 
through a spectacular new world - from 


the heights of the towering Andes to the 
depths of the Caribbean Sea, from the 
steaming jungles to the bustling cities. 


G@MERICAS 


lyr. $18.00 2 yrs. $32.00 


Bulk rates for groups of 10 or more subscriptions. 


Subscription Service Department, P.0. Box 973, 
Farmingdale, N.Y. 11737 


——=—Tips & Notes 


ON TRACK 


THE SAMOUS steam _ locomotives 
that ran between Guayaquil and Quito, 
Ecuador, are again running, for the 
first time since 1983. 

Train. enthusiasts feared these 
trains might be retired when severe 
damage caused by El Nifio floods 
knocked them out of service. 

But happily the trains, built in 
North America -- some over fifty years 
ago -- are back on track, 

A ‘Steam in the Andes’ expedition 
is now available to train buffs. This 14 


day/13 night tour, billed as a complete 
land and air package, goes for US$1678 
per person. This includes round trip 
air fare from Miami, all lodging, trans- 
portation and airport fees. Special 
roundtrip fares from San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and New York are also 
available. 

All tour members have an oppor- 
tunity to ride in the cab of the steam 
locoraotive, and in some cases, sit in 
the fireman or engineer’s seat and even 
get to blow the whistle. For a bird’s 
eye view of the country, the locomotive 
pulls two boxcars with vista domes. 
Passengers can ride on car roofs. 

For reservations, contact: Trains 
Unlimited Tours, 1430 Myers Street, 
Suite H, Oroville, CA 95969. Tel: 
(916)534-8555; or Ladeco, US toll free, 
1-(800)432-0123, Canada toll free 1- 
(800)423-7492; Miami (305)371-2799. 


BAT MEN 


IF YOU’RE looking for quick-and- 
dirty travel arrangements for the "cost- 
conscious traveler," Budget Adventure 
Travel may be the answer. BAT 
specializes in serving the broke and 
near broke traveler, offering valuable 
travel packages and information. 

A service of American Youth Hos- 
tels, BAT provides adventure travel and 
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hostel packages for individuals and 
groups; inexpensive air fares on 
scheduled and charter flights; rail 
passes and other services. 

BAT alo offers inexpensive hotel 
and campground bookings and special 
shipping information for travelers with 
backpacks, bicycles and skis. 

For information call 1-(800) 637- 
9663 or (202) 783-3210. 


WITH A GRAIN OF SALT 


THE FOLLOWING information was 
sent in by William F. Walker of 
Canada: 

Electrozap that bite: In Explorer 
#18, the unverified treatment for 
snakebites of 2cc 10% Epsom salts 
injected around the bite was described. 

A recently developed verified 
unconventional treatment for snake, 
ant, scorpion and bee bites or stings is 
described in the medical journal The 
Lancet (July 26, 1986, p.229). It 
involves applying a high voltage, low 
current electric shock to the wound 
area within one or two hours of being 
bitten. 

Using an outboard motor or modi- 
fied stun gun as the current source, this 


technique has been used successfully 
many times on bites in Ecuador and 
Peru. A 25kV, less than 1mA direct 
current is applied for one to two 
seconds, repeated five time with five to 
ten second intervals between. 


HAPPY BERTHDAY 


SEE THE WORLD on US$100 a day! 
It may not seem the most 
economical way to travel, but the 
luxury facilities on freighters these 
days more than make up for the price. 
According to the TravLtips Cruise 


and Freighter Association, freighters are 
offering spacious and _ private 


accomodations equal to or exceeding 
those offered on cruise ships. Most 
ships are limited to twelve passengers, 
so the general feeling is often like 
being a guest on a yacht. 


And there’s no shortage of enter- 
tainment either, as long as people are 
willing to entertain themselves. Most 
ships come equipped with VCR, 
library, swimming pool and sun deck. 
The only thing missing are the dances 
and floor shows that make cruise ships 
more expensive. 

The food is good, down to earth 
fare -- the same stuff the crew eats. 
And most crews will not settle for 
mediocre cuisine, so the quality is 
almost guaranteed. Plus, guests are 
usually served in the officer’s dining 
room. 

TravLtips publishes a magazine 
every two months with a listing of 
regular freighter routes; including trips 
up the lower Amazon, whale watching 
off Baja, California, and even a few 
history-oriented trips. 

TravLtips’ members provide reports 
to the magazine on trips they've taken, 
often including photos, ship’s menus 
and shopping and __ sightseeing 
highlights. 

To join, send $15 to TravLtips 
Cruise and Freighter Association, Box 
188, Dept. A4, Flushing, New York 
11358; Tel: (800) 872-8584, in New 
York (718) 939-2400. 


WORST CASE SCENARIO 


A LITTLE UNEASY about your trip 
abroad? The South American Explor- 
ers Club seldom agrees with the United 
States State Department’s appraisal of 
political situation in South American 
countries, but if you really want a 
reason to cancel your trip, call 
(202)647-5225, where 30 men and 
women staffing the Citizens’ Emergency 
Center at the US State Department. 
Hours are from 6:15 a.m. until 8:00 
p.m. MDT, Monday through Friday. 


Living Memorial and Tribute to Honor 


Discover the World with 
Great Expeditions 


Francisco Mendes Filho 
"Chico Mendes" 


The Brazilian rubber tapper leader, assassinated 
on December 22, 1988. He gave his life to unite indigenous 
peoples, the landless poor and conservationists against the 
destruction of the Amazon rainforest. 


The largest gathering of Indian and non-Indian leaders ever 
organized will meet from February 21-26, 1989, in Altamira in the State 
of Para, Brazil. Altamira was chosen for the "encounter" because it is 
the proposed center of the enormous Xingu Hydroelectric Project that 
will cost US$10.6 billion, inundate more than 15 million acres of forest 
and force 35,000 Indians representing 11 different nations off their 
traditional lands. 

The conference aims to awaken world attention to the urgent need 
to preserve the Amazon and its people and plan a unified strategy to 
combat deforestation and megaprojects that adversely affect tropical 
ecosystems. 

The meeting will be held as a memorial to Chico Mendes, the first 
ecological martyr of Brazil. His death is helping to mobilize national 
and international efforts to stop senseless destruction of the jungle. 

Over 1,000 Indian leaders from all over Brazil and the Americas are 
expected to participate in the program. A special memorial service will 
be held and Nobel Prize laureate Jose Lutzenberger will address the 
delegates. 

The union of Indian and non-Indian leaders working together for the 
preservation of Amazonia was the dream of Chico Mendes. It is hoped 
that this meeting will create a living memorial to Chico and be a first 
step towards realizing his dream. 


Since 1978, adventurous travellers have 
turned to Great Expeditions Magazine for 
articles that focus on the off-the-beaten- 
path destinations, cultural discovery in 
the world around us, unique methods of 
travel and money-saving tips. 

Readers have shared the experience of 
cycling across Australia's Nullarbor 
Desert, vacationing at a Spanish language 
school in Mexico, railroading across 
Siberia and participating in an 
archaeological dig. 

Subscribe today—don't miss .our next 
exciting issue! If for any reason you're not 
satisfied, we will send you a full refund. 
Mail the form below to subscribe or 
request a free sample copy: 


The Citizens’ Emergency Center is country. 

widely used by corporate travel plan- Sometimes an advisory is many 
ners who arrange business trips, as well months old. "But," says a State Depart- 
as travel agents and even US citizens ment spokesman, "when conditions 
worried about friends or family abroad. _ change, it will be updated." 
In addition to information on revolu- 
tions, war and guerilla activities, the 
Center dispenses news on hotel room 
shortages, water problems and electri- 
cal outages. 

The traveler’s safety is the Center’s 
prime consideration. Topping the 
Center’s list of 49 countries that carry 
an advisory caution or warning of some 
kind, are Iran, Lebanon and Iraq, to 
ree the State ag emi says de- 
cisively, "Don’t Go." Other categories 
include: "Avoid travel to this pie ICA PERU 


Yes. Send me 6 issues of Great Expeditions for 
only $18 . Payment enclosed: 


O Cheque O Visa* QO  MasterCard* 
Q Please send me a free sample copy. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE/PROV. POSTALZIP CODE 
Add $8 for orders outside of North America. 
«Credit card orders please include: 


or forego non-essential travel until ‘é PO ad pi brace ce Caet cigies ia vem 
round. 


further notice." Peru is the only South 


i . * Ideal for family holidays and Conventions. Signature 
American country to carry a cautionary idan over tee 
warning. , * Special programmes for children. Card No. 
The Center prefers to mail informa- * Swimming Pools Tennis, Pitch and Putt Golf. 


. * . * Horseback riding, spectacular desert scenery. = 

tion to callers, but for emergencies, it > Gallatoas celine sevehaded by Subtere Keadi. Expiry Date 

will provide the most essential informa- * Disco and Happy Hour. 

tion over the phone. Written reports ° Tours, to wine cellars museum and the Paracas Canada USA & Overseas 


Box 8000-411 Box 8000-411 
Abbotsford, BC Sumas, WA 
V2S 6H1 Canada 98295-8000 USA 


are detailed and include a general over- 
view of the political situation and 
routes or places to avoid, as well as 
problems entering or leaving the 
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SCALING DOWN 


EVEN AS THE rainforest yields to 
chainsaws and bulldozers, a report by 
the Brazilian government still managed 
to shock conservationists. 

Fish stocks in the Amazon have 
dropped dramatically. Not just orna- 
mental fish populations are down, 
according to fish experts. There are 
now growing shortages in food fish 
along the length of the river. One 
study of the Amazon between Taba- 
tinga and Itacotiara, a distance of some 
1,600km (1,000mi), reported a 66% 
drop in the catch of some species of 
fish between 1979 and 1986. Dwindling 
fish populations include the tambaqui, 
a tasty olive green fruit-and-nut eating 
fish, and the pirarucu, the world’s 
largest fresh water fish, which grows up 
to three meters and can weigh almost 


180kg (400Ib). 

As conservationists discuss ways to 
protect fish habitats, the Amazon con- 
tinues to change. The population along 
the river has soared from 11 million to 
19 million people in 15 years. Motor 
boats and trawlers now ply the river 
once dominated by canoes and steam 
vessels. Hydroelectric dams have taken 
their toll on fish populations. 

Scant resources are available for 
wildlife and fisheries. In Brazil, the 
immense water network of Amazonia 
has only 20 fishery rangers. "We may 
have to ban fishing of some species for 
awhile," says a government fisheries 


spokesman, "but how can we enforce 
it?" 


AGENT SPIKE 


A UNITED STATES backed program 
to eradicate coca production in the 
Huallaga Valley has hit a snag. The 
Reagan Administration was supporting 
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news | Ge 


‘State Department. 


a plan to spray a 120 square mile area 
of rainforest in Peru that produces half 
the world’s supplies of coca. 

In April, then US Attorney General 
Edwin Meese reached agreement with 
Peruvian officials to spray the region 
with the US produced herbicide tebu- 
thurion, sold under the trade name 
"Spike." 

Now manufacturers of Spike are 
backing out. Eli Lilly & Company 
announced it will not sell the herbicide 
for what it vaguely terms "a number of 
practical and policy considerations." 

State Department officials, who 
hammered out a deal with company 
representatives over many months, pro- 
fessed shock over cancellation of the 
multi-million dollar deal. "It’s a serious 
setback," said a spokesman for the 
Other herbicides 
can be used against coca, but, say 
officials, none are as effective for coca 
eradication as Spike, a product which 
took three years to develop. Also, 
following Eli Lilly’s example, other US 
chemical companies may now be less 
than willing to join the war on drugs. 

Environmental groups concerned 
about Spike’s effect on Peru’s fragile 
tropical ecosystem applauded the pro- 
ject’s end. Others suspected the Lilly 
decision had more to do with threats of 
reprisal by drug lords against Lilly’s 
South American operations. 


RESERVE JUDGEMENT 


AFTER A decade-long battle, the 
Charles Darwin Foundation has suc- 
ceeded in convincing the government 
of Ecuador to declare the Galapagos a 
Marine Reserve. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


DROUGHT, parching the United 
States Mid-West, may be related to El 
Nifio, a warm water current off the 
coast of Peru and Ecuador. 
Meteorologists speculate that the 
agricultural disaster in the United 
States is related to a recent split in the 
jet stream. Under normal conditions, 
the jet stream, a high velocity wind that 
moves .from west to east around the 


earth at an altitude of from 13-16km 
(8-10mi), takes moisture from the Gulf 
of Mexico and releases it over the farm 
belt. But two years ago, the jet stream 
split into a northern and southern 
branch, causing a high pressure ridge 
between the two arms that stretch 
across America. This ridge effectively 
blocks storm systems that carry rain. 

Experts are not sure why the jet 
stream split, but one theory holds that 
the split coincides with the shift of El 
Nifio and that by studying El Nifio we 
may learn the underlying causes of the 
drought. 


SPOTTED HERON 


BILL MURPHY, President of 
Peregrine Enterprises, reported the 
first sighting of the western reef heron 
in South America over a year ago. 
Now he reports additional sightings of 
the heron on a tour of the Nariva 
Swamp in east Trinidad (islands south 
of Barbados are considered to be 
within the South American region). 
The bird was observed for at least 15 
minutes by members of a tour at a 
distance of 23 meters (75 feet). Ona 
recent return trip to Trinidad, Murphy 
reports sighting five more western reef 
herons in Tobago. 


WHOPPER 


THE RAINFOREST Action Network 
(RAN) has renewed its world-wide 
boycott of Burger King, after the fast 
food chain failed to verify that it would 
stop purchasing cheap rainforest beef. 
(SAE #18). 

RAN has again sounded its war cry 
urging patrons of the fast food to be 
"Whopper Chopper Stoppers." 

McDonald’s has also been targeted 
by similar agencies in the United States 
and elsewhere. 

Volksmund, a West German fast- 
food information and coordinating a- 
gency, is waging its own boycott against 
all fast-food chains, and particularly 
McDonald’s for importing Costa Rican 
rainforest beef. 

McDonald’s responded by putting 
pressure on the Protestant Church of 
Germany, which refused to renew a 
$10,000 grant to Volksmund. Other 
funding sources have been threatened 
as well. 

In England, McDonald’s is battling 
Greenpeace/London, Veggies Ltd., 
Peace News and the British Broadcast- 
ing System, all for repeating allegations 


regarding the fast food chain’s direct 
involvememt in the destruction of rain 
forests. And down in League City, 
Texas, a class of third-graders has 
taken McDonald’s to task for false 
advertising claims about the nutritional 
value of its burgers. The controversy 
arose as part of a class project the 
school children conducted. Results of 
the project prompted Texas Attorney 
General Jim Mattox to declare, 
"McDonald’s food is, as a whole, not 
nutritious.". _McDonald’s has_ since 
withdrawn claims about the nutritional 
value of its burgers. 


DAMN 


BRAZIL is a multiracial country. 
Many of its cosmopolitan city dwellers, 
carry the blood of African slaves. They 
pride themselves on being color blind 
in business, politics and the arts. But 
when it comes to the indigenous popu- 
lation, culture blindness can flare up: 
Witness the case of two Kayapé 
Indians, Kube-i and Payakan, leaders in 
their people’s opposition to govern- 
ment plans to build a hydroelectric 
dam on the lower Xingu River gorge 
that will flood thousands of acres of 
their ancestral lands. 

Last year, the two Kayapé visited 
the United States. In the company of 
ethnobotanist Darrell Posey, they put 
their case to members of Congress, 
officals of the Treasury and State 
departments and the World Bank, 
whose approval of a $500 million loan 
is critical to the Xingu project. On their 
return, the federal police arrested them 
for violating the Foreign Sedition Act. 
This law forbids foreigners from inter- 
fering in Brazil’s internal affairs. If 
convicted, they face up to three years in 
prison and/or expulsion from the coun- 
try their ancestors have inhabited some 
20,000 years. 

Adding irony to insult and injury, 
on Oct. 14, the presiding judge refused 
to allow the defendants, accompanied 
by some 400 supporters, to enter a 
courtroom for their hearing. The 
reason? Their traditional attire was an 
affront to the Ministry of Justice. "The 
Indians," said the Honorable Iran 
Velasco Nascimento, "need to be accul- 
turated." Defense attorney José 
Carlos Castro of Belém has filed a 
aa to have the judge removed 

om the case for ethnic prejudice. 


Awaiting trial, the two leaders went 
on a speaking tour of six European 


Child from Xingu National Park (Photo: Survival International) 


countries, Canada and the U.S., spon- 
sored by Friends of the Earth. In 
January, they convened a Native Peo- 
ples Congress in Alta Mira, attended 
by representatives from other tribes, 
and built a “protest village" on the 
banks of the Xingu not far from the 
dam-site. (A recent ethnographic film, 
"The Kayap6," documents their way of 
life and the struggle against the dam; a 
short film, produced by the Kayapé 
themselves, deals with the court 
proceedings.) 

The Altamira-Xingu complex, in 
the eastern Amazon basin state of 
Para, will divert water from the Xingu, 
a southern tributary of the Amazon, to 


Subscribe now! 


create one of the world’s largest 
reservoirs. If only five of the 47 
proposed dams are built, some 18,000 
square kilometers will be flooded, 
creating the largest artificial body of 
water on the planet out of what is now 
tropical woodland. It will force the 
relocation of 9,000 indigenous people 
from the Paquicamba, Koatinemo, 
Yuruna, Arara, Kararao,  Kikrin, 
Arawete and Parakana groups. Other 
proposed dams threaten the lands of 
the Xipaia-Curuaia, various groups of 
the Kayapé in the Xingu National Park, 
and groups on the upper Iriri who have 
managed to avoid contact with the 
outside. The reserved lands of another 


Simply the best Mexico 
travel information 
available today. 


A colorful new quarterly 
— the only magazine 
devoted exclusively to 
Mexico travel. 


Only $14.95 a year. (Add $3 for delivery to foreign countries.) 
Mail to: Mexico Magazine, Box 700, Carbondale, CO 81623 


For credit card orders, call toll free: 
1-800-553-1310. Ext. 8160 


(FLORIDA, 1-800-327-3006, E 


8160 
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ten groups could be affected by access 
roads, electrical facilities and operation 
centers, 

The Xingu is one of the few "clear- 
water" rivers in the basin that is rich in 
aquatic wildlife. The migratory cycles 
of some fish species and the streamflow 
conditions that sustain others will be 
adversely affected by dam building. 
These fish are the principal source of 
protein for the Indians living upstream 
from the complex. 

Similar projects funded by the 
World Bank elsewhere in Amazonia, 
such as Balbina in the state of 
Amazonas and Tucurui on the Tocan- 
tins in Pard state, demonstrate the costs 
borne by the indigenous population. 
These cannot be accounted in the cost- 
benefit analysis of the bankers: The 
Parakana, already forced to relocate 
five times between 1971 and 1977, fled 
the rising waters to the large estates, 
where they were shot as trespassers, or 
to the road, where they were arrested. 
Resettled on unfamiliar land, they have 
been under constant pressure from 
settlers pushed into Amazonia by the 
grinding poverty of the cities or lured 
by the promise of easy riches. 

That promise, which has proved so 
false in the past, is the sole justification 
for the estimated US$10.6 billion Brazil 
will spend on the Xingu complex to 
generate 17,000 megawatts. The tax- 
subsidized electricity is to be used by 
the mining boomtowns the government 
hopes will come to the region. Brazil 
thus hopes to increase exports in order 
to earn foreign exchange to pay off 
debts incurred in the last round of 
development schemes. 

Letters may be addressed to: 


Exmo. Sr. Jose Sarney 
Presidente de la Republica 
Palacio do Planalto 
Brasilia, DF Brasil 
and: 
World Bank 
1818 "H" Street 
Washington, DC 20433 
Tel: (202) 477-1234 


For further information contact: 


Posey/Kayap6 Defense Fund 
2220 Piedmont Ave. 
Univ. of California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 


HEAVY METAL 


THE GOLD FIELDS of South Ameri- 
ca continue to sow a deadly crop of 
mercury that threatens thousands of 
miners and citizens, 

Despite a government ban on the 
use of mercury in mining, a nonchalant 
attitude still prevails among the coun- 
try’s half million miners, as well as 
many government officials. A recent 
Wall Street Journal report indicates that 
no long-term measures to control the 
use of mercury have been adopted, and 
little has been done to inform prospec- 
tors and residents of the gold regions 
of the dangers of mercury poisoning. 

Mercury bonds with the gold parti- 
cles found in river sediments. When 
the sediment is pumped up from a river 
bottom, it passes through a series of 
sieves where the prospectors have 
placed the mercury. Most of the 
mercury pollution in the Amazon Basin 
is leeched from these sieves. 


Heritage of the Andes 


Group AYMARAN-Bolivia has produced four tape series of best sound 
track music of the video film. Recordings available on tape. 


Tapes #1-4 $9.50 each 


Tape Special through the 
South American Explorers 
Club: Order all four 
"Heritage" tapes for only 
$30.00 [Members $26.00] 


(Use order blank page 55.) 
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Fernando Lopes Burgos, a senior 
official at the National Department of 
Mineral Production, estimates 120 to 
140 tons of mercury escapes into 
tributaries of the Amazon every year. 
The pollution is most acute on smaller 
rivers, where prospecting has been 
more intense. 

A more immediate threat of mer- 
cury poisoning comes from mercury 
vapor which is highly toxic and given 
off when mercury is heated, a process 
to separate the gold from the mercury 
that is often performed by children in 
the mining districts. 

Mercury poisoning disrupts coordi- 
nation, causing severe headaches, 
blindness, hearing loss and slurred 
speech; if untreated, it may lead to 
insanity and death. 

An American ecologist, Bruce Fors- 
berg, said recently that fish taken from 
the Madeira River showed mercury 
levels well above the limits set by the 
World Health Organization. 

The limit for mercury is 0.5 parts 
per million, but scientists have found 
levels of 1.01 in tambaqui fish, and 3.81 
in the eggs of the acari-bodi fish. 

Many inhabitants of the town of 
Itaituba on the Tapajos River suffer 
from diarrhea caused, it is believed, by 
mercury poisoning. 


GRAVE TIDINGS 


THE RICHEST archaeological find in 
the Western Hemisphere has been 
discovered in the ancient adobe ruins 
of Huaca Rajada, in northwestern 
Peru. The Peruvian archaeologist, 
Walter Alva, learned of the site from 
grave robbers working the area. 

Alva raised emergency funding for 
the excavation from the National 
Geographic Society. 

The discovery represents the richest 
documented burial ground of a pre- 
Hispanic ruler, Tragically, however, 
portions of the site had already been 
looted and robbed of many of the finest 
pieces. 


JOIN EXPEDITION 


March 1989 -- To retrace Stephens- 
Catherwood 1839 Yucatan route. 
Remote sites. Exploration & arch- 


aeology. Two sponsor/partici- 
pants needed. $5,000 contribution. 
Non-profit. 


S-C Project, 2659 Robinhood Road, 
Winston-Salem, NC 27106. 


Mastering Portugese 


Since "Mastering Spanish" became a surprise best seller 
we decided to offer the Portugese version of this highly 
regarded language course. Twelve cassettes and a 621 page 
book let you set your own pace as you progress towards 
acquiring fluency in Portugese. This is the course used by 
the United States Government to train Diplomatic 
Personnel. Now available at a substantial savings. 
$75.00 [Members $70.00] ITEM #364 


Perigrinations of a Pariah 
by Flora Tristan 


The deliciously 
scandalous memoir of 
one of the 19th century’s 
most celebrated women. 
Social critic and author of 
the famous London 
Journal, feminist Flora 
Tristan recounts the story 
of her visit to Peru in 
1833-34 to claim her 
share of the family fortune. A brilliant tale of a woman’s 
journey toward independence. 
$9.95 [members $9.50] ITEM #174 


The Mythology of South America 
by John Bierhorst 


Creation, birth of civilization, the battle of the sexes -- 
here is a fascinating look at folk myths from Guiana to 
Brazil, Peru to Tierra del Fuego by noted folklorist, John 
Bierhorst who traces the principal myths to show how tribes 
influenced each other and developed myths on their own. 
$15.95 [Members $14.95] ITEM #176 


The Peruvian Andes 
by Ph. Beaud. 


In English, French and Spanish. 

It’s not cheap, but the combination of photographs, 
maps and detailed descriptions of 100 different climbs and 
40 different treks make this the best guide available on the 
Cordillera Blanca and Cordillera Huayhuash. Comes in a 
convenient size with re-enforced binding. Paperback. 
$24.95 [Members $23.00] ITEM #149 


Touching the Void 
by Joe Simpson 


After a successful first ascent of the west face of the 
21,000-foot Siula Grande in Peru, the author slipped and 
badly broke his leg. What follows is a powerful account of 
desperate survival against unbelievable odds. Winner 1988 
Boardman/Tasker Mountaineering Literature Award. 
$17.95 [Members 16.50] ITEM #177 


New Items for Sale 


Hallucinogens 
Cross-Cultural Perspectives 
by Marlene Dobkin de Rios 


An engrossing study of the uses of mind altering plants, 
ranging from the hunter-gathers to the complex and 
sophisticated civilizations of the Aztec, the Maya, the Nazca, 
the Mochica, and the Inca. This book surveys hallucinogens 
as used in eleven societies throughout the world. The author 
writes of her own research in Peru where drugs play an 
important role in folk healing. 
$22.50 [Members $19.50] ITEM #187 


South American Land Birds 
A Photographic Aid to Identification 
by J.S.Dunning 


The only book for birders covering all of South America. 
400 pages with even more color illustrations than the much 
acclaimed "Birds of Columbia." An invaluable photographic 
aid to identification; a sourcebook that covers a continent. 
Unique in terms of completeness. 
$39.50 [Members $35.00] ITEM #185 


Language/30: Spanish 


Two cassettes, one booklet. Based on the famous U.S 
Military speed-up language learning method and developed 
to train government personnel preparing for overseas duty. 
This program stresses conversationally usefii words and 
puriage covering general conversation ai hotels, places of 

usiness and entertainment. 
$14.95 [Members 14.00] ITEM #363 


From "Hallucinogens" 


A Bird Watchers Adventures in Tropical 
America 
by Alexander Skutch, illustrations by Dana Gardner 


The adventures of the world’s foremost bird watchers in 
the earth’s richest and most varied birdlife region. Of the 
8,600+ species of birds on the earth, over one third inhabit 
Tropical America. Although classification of tropical birds 
is quite advanced, almost nothing is known about how they 
live, what they eat or how they raise their young. To answer 
these questions the great naturalist and writer John Skutch 
set out to explore some of the wildest spots on earth. His 
adventures make for absorbing reading. Paperback. 
$10.95 [Members $9.50] ITEM #169 
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=New Books Cont. 


The Traveler’ Guide to Latin American Customs 
and Manners 
by Elizabeth Devine and Nancy Braganti 


How late should you properly arrive for dinner in Peru? 
What are business hours in Bolivia? Now, an answer to all 
these questions and more. Everything you need to con- 
verse, dine, tip, dress, make friends and conduct business in 
South and Central America -- and Mexico, too. Paperback. 
$10.95 [Members $9.75] ITEM #173 


The Voyage of the Beagle 
by Charles Darwin 


One of the greatest scientific travel adventure tales of all 
time, Darwin’s five year voyage took him to Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Chile and Peru, as well as the Galapagos Islands. A 
classic of natural history and a key work in the evolution of 
modern thought, this is a tale of high adventure and great 
beauty. Paperback. 
$4.95 [Members 4.50] ITEM #179 


Rio: An Insight City Guide 
edited by Edwin Taylor. 


Rio brings together the city’s romantic past, the infec- 
tious madness of carnival, and the buoyant spirit of this 
most beautiful and sensual city. With 240 pages of color 
photos and a fact filled text written by a team of veteran 
journalists, this is an excellent guide to Rio and its people 
with information on "Things to Do" and "Places to See." 
$14.95 [Members 13.95] ITEM #178 


Ancient Peruvian Textiles 
by F. Anton. 


Textiles spanning three millennia have been found in 
Peru, more textiles than anywhere else in the world. Shown 
in this beautiful, lavishly illustrated book (over 100 superb 
color photographs) are the gods, birds, feline deities and 
demons, the mysterious and haunting imagery of the ancient 
Indian’s art. A magnificent collection of the masterpieces of 
pre-Columbian weaving illustrating the full range of ancient 
techniques, the great diverity of ornamentation and styliza- 
tion and the vibrant colors of these astonishing creations. 
$40.00 [Members $37.00] ITEM #170 


The Martyred City 
Death and Rebirth in the Andes 
by Anthony Oliver-Smith. 


A compelling book on the worst natural disaster in the 
Western Hemisphere -- the massive 1970 earthquake that 
wiped out the city of Yungay in the Peruvian Andes. This is 
the story of the survivors, how they rebuilt their lives and 
their community. A fascinating study of how people adapt to 
overwhelming forces of destruction and change. Paperback. 
$14.95 [Members 11.95] ITEM #186 
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Life Above the Jungle Floor 
by Donald Perry 


A pioneering study of tropical treetops. A highly read- 
able book describing the adventures and discoveries of bio- 
logist Donald Perry as he explores the strange and hidden 
world high up in the jungle canopy. In a platform of his 
own design, Perry spent weeks on end studying beautiful 
and exotic new plants, animals and insects. 
$8.95 [Members $8.00] ITEM #175 


Antarctica 
by Eliot Porter 


Antartica, a world of awesome beauty, is revealed in the 
majestic images of Eliot Porter -- the desolate South Pole, 
the jagged mountains of Neumayer Passage, mysterious 
Deception Island, active volcanoes and the mist shrouded 
dry valleys. This is a truly wonderful book by one of the 
worlds foremost wilderness photographers. Only five copies 
available! Originally priced at $35.00, "Antarctica" is now 
available to Club members at a special discount. 
$21.50 [Non-Members $22.95]. ITEM #172 


we < 
From "A Birdwatchers Adventures in Tropical America" 


High Cities of the Andes 
by Celia Wakefield 


Wakefield’s narrative of her many trips to the Andes 
captures the grandeur of the landscape, the awe inspiring 
relics of ancient civilizations and the friendliness of the 
people. Profusely illustrated with photographs and old 
Spanish woodcuts, this readable account is filled with a 
sense of wonder and delight. 
$9.95 [Members $9.50] ITEM #171 


CS 


Where There Is No Doctor: 
A Village Health Care Handbook 
by David Werner 


With over 1,000,000 copies in print in 30 languages, 
Where There Is No Doctor is perhaps the most widely used 
health care manual in developing countries today. Simple 
words and hundreds of drawings provide vital health infor- 
mation. The most important book to have come out in 
health field in the last ten years according to David Morley, 
Institute of Child Health, London. Invaluable for the 
teacher, the village health worker, parents and midwives. 
Available in English, Spanish and Portuguese. 
$11.00 [Members $9.00] ITEM #180 


TO CURE A SUNKEN SOFT SPOT... 
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{f the soft spot is swollen or bulges upward, this may be a sign of meningitis. 
Begin treatment at once (see p. 185), and get medical help, 


From "Where There Is No Doctor" 


(MAGIC 
CURES 
WILL NOT 
HELP 

EITHER) 


Where There Is No Dentist 
by Murray Dixon 


Available in English and Portuguese. Uses simple 
language and careful illustrations to show people dental 
care and how to prevent tooth and gum problems. Also 
included are ways to teach dental hygiere and nutrition in 
home, community and school. Special chapters on recog- 
nizing and treating common dental probiems and how to 
make inexpensive dental equipment. 
$6.00 [Members $5.00] ITEM #181 


Disabled Village Children 


A reference book giving simplified but detailed informa- 
tion on almost every aspect of disability and rehabilitation. 
Includes information normally only available to therapists, 
doctors, brace makers, etc. to allow concerned people with 
little schooling to provide low cost assistance. English only. 
$11.50 [Members $9.00] ITEM #182 


South America on a Shoestring 
by Geoff Crowther 


This is the extensivly updated new edition of an old 
favorite. Covering Central and South America from the 
USA/Mexico border to Tierra del Fuego, this handy 
volume is packed with information on everything from a 
cheap hotel in Mexico City to a good resturant in La Paz. 
$14.95 [Members $13.50] ITEM #184 


_Book Specials 


Jacques Cousteau’s Amazon Journey 
by Jacques-Yves Cousteau and Mose Richards 


A splendid book with more than two hundred and fifty 
full color illustrations and nine maps about the largest, 
widest and oldest river in the world. The mighty amazon 
provides the richest habitat for life on earth. Here are frogs 
tinier than a finger nail, deadly piranha, pink freshwater 
dolphin and insects and orchids almost too colorful to 
believe. Here, too, are tribal men and women a decade 
from the Stone Age but on the brink of tomorrow. An 
unprecendented documentary of the great waterway from 
its mouth, 2,300 miles upstream to its source 18,000 feet 
high in the Peruvian Andes. 
$39.95 [Members $35.00] ITEM #183 


The Enchanted Canopy. 

A Journey to the Last Unexplored Frontier, the Roof of the 
World’s Rainforests 

by Andrew W. Mitchell 


The rainforest canopy of Asia, Africa and Central/South 
America contains wildlife never before observed. Mitchell 
describes his research in intimate detail. A beautiful 
hardcover with over 100 color plates; 1986. This book has 
been discontinued by the publisher and limited quantaties 
have been put on sale at a very attractive close-out price. 
Was $29.95, now only $14.95 [Members $13.00] ITEM #123 


Miners of the Red Mountain 
Indian Labor in Potosi, 1545-1650 
by P. Blakewell 


Indian-Spanish relations during one of the strangest 
episodes in history -- the boom days of the Potosi silver 
mines that took a terrible toll in human misery. Now out-of- 
print, this exceptional book is being offered at a special 50% 
off. Limited quantity, hardcover, 1984. 
$12.00 [Members $10.00] ITEM #142 


New Maps 


Belize -- 1:750,000. $7.95 [Members $7.50] ITEM #781 


West Indies and Caribbean -- 1:3,250,000. 
$7.95 [Members $6.95] ITEM #188 


Costa Rica -- 1:500,000; parks and roads. 
$10.50 [Members $9.95] IrrEM #189 


Honduras and Central America -- 1:2,500,000. 
$7.95 [Members $7.50] ITEM #190 


Guatemala Road Map -- 1:1,000,000. 
$10.50 [Members $9.95] ITEM #191 


Mexico -- 1:3,000,000. 
$7.95 [Members $6.95] ITEM #192 
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Regular Membership $25 Overseas Airmail Delivery of Magazine 

Couple Membership $ 35 is Additional: 

Contributing Membership $ 50 $ 8.00 Canada & Mexico 

Supporting Membership $100 $10.00 Europe & South America 

Life Membership $500 $13.00 Australia, New Zealand, Africa & Asia 


Afterlife Membership $5,000 
(Membership dues are U.S. tax deductible.) 


Regular Membership ($25), Couple Membership ($35) in the South American Explorers Club, entitles you to 4 issues of 
the magazine, the South American Explorer, membership card, discounts, use of information and trip planning services, 
equipment storage etc. Sce above for partial description of membership privileges. 

Contributing Membership ($50) Regular Membership benefits plus a free Club T-Shirt. 

Supporting Membership ($100) Regular Membership with the following benefits: choice of Parque Nacional Huascarén or 

Land of the Incas, a Club T-Shirt, and two gift subscriptions for friends. 

Life Membership ($500) Régular Membership benefits plus your choice of any book we sell, a Club T-Shirt, a complete set 

of South American Explorer magazine back issues, and ten gift subscriptions to be given at any time. 

Afterlife Membership ($5,000) All the benefits of Life Membership, a memorial room with plaque in the South American 

Explorers Club, and, most important, gratitude in perpetuity. 
Subscription only to the South American Explorer: (Subscribers are not entitled to membership discounts or Club services.) 
One Year $15 Two Years $25 
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=Back Issues 


South American Explorer, 
Issues 1977 to present. 


Order now while still 

Members may request available. Issues #3, #5 
xerox copies of specific and #6 already out-of- 
articles from the out-of- print. [$3.00 
print magazines at a cost of | Members/$4.00 Non- 
10 cents/page plus postage. Members]. 


Issue #1 — Extinct Monkey - Urubamba Rafting - Jeep Across Amazon - Crusoe Island - Krill - Patagonia Climb 
Issue #2 Jewish Gauchos - Maranon Whitewater - Dots Mystery - Galapagos Trip- Big Bill - Patagonia Climb 
Issue #3 [Out-of-Print] Venezuela Voodoo - Titicaca - Caves - Potato Hairs - Aguarunas - Death Tide 

Issue #4 Aconcagua - Whistling Pots - Right Whales - Jungle Pharmacy - Bird Books - Build a Balsa Raft 
Issue #5 [Out-of-Print] Antarctica - Motilones - Cryptic Stones - Ecuador Trip - Chavin Trek - Colca Canyon 
Issue #6 [Out-of-Print] Ecuador Monkeys - Pack Animals - Guano - Ecuador River Trip - Patagonia - Bot Fly 
Issue#7 Darien Gap - Andean Dyes - Inca Trail - SA Handbook - Aleixo Garcia - Ecuador River Trip II 

Issue #8 _ Pigafetta - Lake Guatavita - National Parks - Pygmies - Laguna Colorado - Chicha Project 

Issue #9 Agassiz - Kayaking Central America - Aguaruna Tale - Tairona City - Nazca Theory - Titi Monkeys 
Issue #10 Andean Music - Oilbirds - Solar Energy - Amazon Source - Takesi Trail - Chilean Deer 

Issue #11 Jimmie Angel - Poison Frogs - Traditional Ecuador Homes - Beagle Dispute I - Lima Earthquakes 
Issue #12 Solo Kayaking Amazon - Beagle Dispute II - Vilcabamba - Condors - Gran Vilaya - Conquistadors 
Issue #13 Gran Pajaten - British Caving - Yanomami Indians - El Meson Meteorite - Kayaking West Coast 
Issue #14 Roraima - Gal4pagos Plants - Tame Birds of South America - Tipuani Goldfields 

Issue #15 Club History - Discovery of S. Amer. - Paucartambo River Trip - Amboré Natl. Park, Bolivia - S. Amer. Passes 
Issue #16 Bingham and Cassidy - Paucartambo River Trip II - Bike Trip - Achuara Architecture - Loren Mcintyre - Baru 
Issue #17 Andean Caves - Biking Trip II - Taquile Island - Pipes - Charles Munn/Macaw Expert - Engle/Early Naturalist 
Issue #18 Wrath of Aguirre - Quinoa - Bolivian Salars - Santa Catalina Convent - Isla Navarino 

Issue #19 Darien Gap - Paititi - Pantanal - Galapagos - Portuguese - Making $$ 
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pee ee eee eee = ~~~ ------ ORDER FORM----------: 


Visa & Mastercard 
Customers -- Call 


(303) 320-0388 


to place your order 


Postage & Handling 


Shipping/Handling for U.S. Address: 
[Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in 
total.] We ship UPS whenever possible. 


$5.00 & under... . $1.50 

$5.01 to $10.00....$2.50 

$10.01 to $25.00.... $3.50 
$25.01 to $50.00. ... $4.25 
$50.01 to $75.00... . $5.00 
$75.01 to $100.00... . $5.75 
Over $100.00 ...... $6.50 


Shipping to more than one address, add $2 to 
Postage and Handling. Air Delivery UPS Bluc 
Service, or First Class to Alaska, Hawaii and 
Canada, add $3. Next Day Air (Continental 
USS. only), add $10. 


Orders phoned in by 2 p.m. Mountain Time will 
be shipped the same day. 


We are a non-profit, educational service 
organization. Membership fees and donations 


are U.S. tax-deductible. 
Foreign Orders: 


If your order is to be sent outside the 
U.S. and you are paying by VISA or Mastercard, 
specify airmail or surface mail, and we will add 
the appropriate amount to your credit card. 

If you are paying by check, write first with 


your order, and we will write back to you ' 


advising you of the postage charges. 


To help us serve you better, please let us know 
what items you would like us to carry. All 
comments and suggestions are welcome. 


Gift certificates are available in any denomi- 
nation; $10 minimum. 


Item # Item Name 


Quantity 


(Use Additional Sheet if Necessary) 


Tax* (Colorado Residents) $ 


Postage & Handling $ 
TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED USS.$ 


[ ] Check if Renewing (# ) 
[ ] Check if you have a New Address 
[ ] Check if a New Member or Subscriber 


Price 


Membership $ 
Subtotal $ 


* Colorado residents add to subtotal: 
3% Colorado Residents outside Denver 
7.1% Denver Residents 


VISA/MASTERCARD (for orders of $25 or more): 


Number 


Expiration Date 


Ordered By: 
Address: 
City/State/Zip: 
Telephone: 


Signature | 


Ship To: (Only if different from "Ordered By" above) 


of Gift Giving 
Name: 
To send Gift Membership or 
Merchandise to: Address: 

Item Numbers: City/State/Zip: 

Lucky Person: 
For New Members: 

Address: Profession 

City/State/Zip: Special Skills/Interests: 

Enclose Note Saying: Ka SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSMMMsF 

Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 
South American Explorers Club, P. O. Box 18327 
Denver, CO 80218; Tel:(303)320-0388 
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- Amazonia: Cult Music of Northern Brazil 
Intricate and rhythmic percussion and chanting, 

combined with ancient African ritual music make this one 

of the most unusual and interesting tapes we carry. 

$9.95 [Members $8.50] ITEM #796 


Argentina: The Guitar of the Pampas 
Solo guitar performed by Roberto Lara 

Reflecting the blend of classical European tradition and 
the folk guitar of the Pampas, this tape will be cherished by 
anyone who loves the guitar. Roberto Lara is famous in 
Argentina as a master of this unique and melodic style. 
$9.95 [Members $8.50] ITEM #798 


Peru: Music from the Land of Macchu Picchu 
Absolutely authentic folk music from Peru, most of the 

music on this tape uses a pentatonic scale (a scale with five 

tones and no seni foisesy: a scale that dates from pre- 

Columbian times. The songs are in Spanish, Quechua and 

Aymara. 

$9.95 [Members $8.50] ITEM #797 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 
P.O Box 18327 
Denver, CO 80218 
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Music From Bolivia: Pukaj Wayra 

A collection of music that reflects the full range of 
Bolivian folk tradition; from haunting flute and drum 
instrumentals to energetic songs about morality and every 
day life, like "Ama Sua hella Ama Llulla" ("Don’t You 
Steal! Don’t Be Lazy! Don’t Tell Lies!). 
$9.95 [Members $8.50] ITEM #799 


Heritage of the Andes IV 
The last tape in the popular “Heritage” series, this is 
authentic Bolivian music of the Andes by the Aymaran 
oup. Soundtrack of the video movie. Includes such 
avorites as :Tiahuanacu, Titicaca, Auky Auky, Illimani, 
Umaruru and others. $9.50 [Members $8.00] ITEM #804. 


Tape Special: 


Order all four 
"Heritage of the Andes" 
series for only 
$30.00 [Members $26.00] 
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